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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


In unveiling the noble statue, “‘ La Délivrance,” the work 
of an inspired French sculptor (Monsieur Emile Guillaume), 
“Le which London owes to the generosity of 
Délivrance” Lord Rothermere, Mr. Lloyd George suc- 

ceeded in making an eloquent speech 
(October 20th) on the war, such as we hear too seldom on 
occasions that are usually marked by cheap sentiment 
or tawdry rhetoric. “La Délivrance,” which was greatly 
admired in the French Salon and crowned with the highest 
honours (including a small replica commissioned by the 
French Government for the French Senate), now stands at 
the Finchley cross-roads, a neighbourhood closely associated 
with the Harmsworth family, a highway along which, as 
the donor told the assembled company, “‘ my brother, Lord 
Northcliffe, and myself must have travelled many hun- 
dreds of miles.” It was not, Lord Rothermere explained, 
a “war memorial,” though 


‘it has a direct association with the Great War. In 
this triumphant figure the sculptor has expressed in 
bronze the feeling of universal relief at the moment 
when the Allied Armies of France and England drove 
back the invading Germans from the Marne.” 


This was the text on which Mr. Lloyd George preached his 
moving sermon, recalling to his hearers the dark and dan- 
gerous days which too many of the older generation have 
forgotten, of which the rising generation are ignorant, and 
of which too many influences are conspiring to prevent their 
learning anything. Forgetfulness is among our national 
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idiosyncrasies, a strength and a weakness. It prevents 
our harbouring ancient grudges, like the Americans and 
the Irish, or nursing unworthy grievances, but it likewise 
disables us from profiting by experience and securing our- 
selves against the repetition of disaster. To-day the Leaders 
of all political parties are heading for another great war, 
through their inability to remember the lessons symbolized 
by ‘‘La Délivrance.” Conservative statesmen, Liberal 
statesmen, and Socialist statesmen—between whom there 
is little enough to choose as regards foresight or hindsight— 
would therefore be well advised to take to heart the implied 
warning in the War Prime Minister’s reminder of “our 
escape.” 


‘* We are too apt to forget that aspect—the devasta- 
tion of war, the ruin of war, the wreckage of war. 
The reaction that followed the war, the depression and 
the burdens of war, are obscuring the splendour of 
the achievement of the British Empire in what it 
accomplished in the war in the emancipation of mankind. 

‘“‘ This is a figure fashioned by a great French artist. 
That is why it is such a living and a palpitating figure. 
The French know the real meaning of the deliverance. 
France knew what the invasion meant. The invasion 
of its soil, the desolation, the devastation, the ruin, 
the destruction of villages and towns; the hundreds 
of thousands driven away from their homes and coming 
back to find even the foundations effaced from the 
surface of the earth; the very soil of its richest pro- 
vinces churned by the fury and frenzy of war. 

“That is why, when a French artist represents the 
victory, there is the tense passion of deliverance in 
it. Great artists we may have, but, with due respect 
to them, it is only a Frenchman who could put that 
soul into the emancipation which you have got in this 
great and palpitating figure.” 


Tuts admirably expresses what many of us feel about France, 
who endured agonies unknown to the people of this country, 
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heavy as was the burden of our sorrow and suffering. If 
we had only had a taste of invasion we should have 

appreciated the difference between having 
A war in our own country and waging it 

abroad. It would have made us more tolerant 
of Allies who went through the fire and endured hell, and 
have enabled us to understand that passion for Security 
which has been the key to French policy ever since “ the 
Cease Fire” sounded on Armistice Day, and the single 
cause of serious difference between the French and British 
Governments. London and Paris can never look either 
at Europe or at Germany through the same eyes, because 
one is the capital of a nation liable to hostile invasion, 
whereas the other is haunted by no such nightmare. Un- 
invadeable countries should cultivate sympathy towards an 
invadeable neighbour, especially when that neighbour’s 
independence and integrity are vital to their own, as is 
now generally acknowledged to be the true relationship of 
England and France. As our supreme interests are funda- 
mental and our fate inextricably interwoven, we should 
mutually abandon that practice of “ pin-pricking’’ from 
which a certain type of journalist in London, Manchester, 
and Paris derive as much enjoyment as others obtain from 
Putting, Bridge, Cross-Word Puzzles, or Dog Racing. We 
doubt whether there is adequate conception on either side 
of the Channel of what France and England did for each 
other in the Great War, though each country is aware of 
its own réle. The mass of Frenchmen never heard of the 
British Navy, and have not the faintest idea of the part 
played by the relentless pressure of Sea Power in bringing 
the enemy to their knees. They think of the war in terms 
of French military prowess as consecrated by “ Verdun,” 
and the culminating triumph of Marshal Foch as soon as 
“‘ unreasonable allies” had conceded the principal of “‘ unity 
of command.” While the average Englishman—especially 
if he served in France and consequently saw nothing of the 
French Army—believes that France was exclusively saved 
by “‘the Old Contemptibles ’’ and the Battle of Ypres plus 
the Grand Fleet. 
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THE French know nothing of our fighting, the British 
know little of what the French did, and as neither speak 
“0 the other’s language or read the other’s 
Piet ” newspapers or books, it may be doubted 

whether their abysmal ignorance will ever 
be overcome. This unhappy state of things creates 
an atmosphere that lends itself to mischief-making, and 
there is never any lack of opportunity for Marplots 
between two nations whose psychology is so dissimilar 
that, with the utmost good will, their relations could 
never be easy or smooth. The French are more sus- 
picious than we are as the result of their vulnerability 
to aggression. We, on the other hand, in consequence of 
being an island, suffer from an Olympian self-complacency 
with its inevitable lack of imagination and inability to 
put ourselves in other people’s shoes and to share their 
solicitude. The Great War should have cured us of illusion 
and delusion as we were at more than one moment in grave 
peril, and have converted Britons into “‘ good Europeans.” 
But the danger remained invisible to the great majority 
of us, who only knew that ultimately ‘“‘ we came out on 
top,” as all classes were firmly convinced we should do from 
the hour of the first shot to the last, and unfortunately 
Responsible Statesmen have never deemed it their duty 
to open people’s eyes to the truth, as that would shatter a 
favourite Fool’s Paradise; they are accustomed to pro- 
nounce war as ‘‘ unthinkable ’’ beforehand, because it has 
not yet occurred, and “‘impossible’’ afterwards because 
it has. It is therefore always beyond their ken. But 
for a brief moment Mr. Lloyd George, under the influence 
of *‘ La Délivrance,” struck this different note: 


“I doubt very much whether to-day we realize the 
extent of our escape. The greatest escape of all was 
an escape we shared with France. We have not the 
visible aids to memory which they have in the destruc- 
tion of their provinces. The greatest escape of all was 
that we escaped from the vassalage and the enslave- 
ment of Europe by a great military despotism. We 
forget it—all the wrong, all the cost, all the suffering, 
all the taxation is obscuring it. 
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“We are too apt to forget the achievement in our 
sorrow and what we are enduring, but I would ask 
you to exercise your imagination for one moment to 
conceive what would have happened in Europe if that 
military despotism had triumphed. And it came nearer 
than any of you realize. I can tell you that—much 
nearer. There were seven Allied countries in the war. 
Before the third year of the war four of them were 
crushed, trampled underfoot—scattered—their armies 
completely shattered. Rumania, Belgium, Serbia, and, 
the greatest of them all, Russia, completely crushed 
before the third year of the war.” 


The ex-Prime Minister was disposed to ascribe Germany’s 
failure to her politicians, who admittedly were anything but 
brilliant; but then few politicians anywhere greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves at this crisis. According to Mr. Lloyd 
George : 

“Tf German statesmanship had been equal to 
German soldiering, I don’t know what would have 
happened. There would have been no America in. 
Britain and France alone would have had to face the 
most formidable military machine the world has ever 
seen.” 


But the German Army was beyond praise. 


** Marshal Foch told me during the war that the 
German Army invading France was the greatest army 
the world ever saw—in its equipment, numbers, training, 
discipline, and organization. 

“It was driven by men who placed obedience, dis- 
cipline, authority, subjection to the word of the War 
Lord above every civic virtue. To them liberty was 
something purely inimical to efficiency. That is what 
we escaped from—a Europe of vassal States subject to 
one resistless military tyranny. That is what this 
(pointing to the statue) means. It was an escape 
from that.” 


Nor was it civilization’s first escape : 
‘** Europe has many a time been saved by the valour 
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of its sons from something similar which would have 
meant destruction to its civilization and to its ordered 
progress. Before the gates of Vienna, on the field of 
Marathon centuries ago; yes, and when the English 
Fleet scattered the Armada; but never has it faced 
a greater danger than in 1914. From that we have 
been delivered.” 


In his closing sentence the orator relapsed into prophecy : 


“The next great task of humanity is not deliverance 
by the sword, but deliverance from the sword.” 


WHAT many people in many countries have been asking 
themselves since the close of the Great War is what 

guarantee there is against its recurrence 
a ” whenever the defeated nations become tired 
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of licking their wounds and regard the 
moment as auspicious for resuming that frightful adventure 
in the hope of reversing the verdict of 1918? What 
security can Statesmanship suggest beyond expatiating on 
“the horrors of war,” as to which we are all agreed, because 
on that one subject there is no room for any difference of 
opinion. It is likewise common ground that, hideous as 
was the last war, the next one may be more so, thanks to 
the existence of chemical laboratories and the devilries of 
Science, by which the nations are threatened with anni- 
hilation. The machinery of destruction develops apace, 
although Mankind abhors war and has no ambition to 
commit suicide. But so far the machinery capable of 
preserving Peace has not yet begun to be created, and the 
efforts in that direction are so feeble as to be almost farcical. 
We get eloquent descriptions of our escape from “ mili- 
tarism ”’ and “ vassalage ’—Kultur came within an ace of 
“downing ”’ Continental civilization at more than one 
period of the Great War, and Great Britain’s position as 
an island off the coast of Pan-Germanized Europe would 
have been anything but enviable—and we are periodically 
told from the platform and the pulpit that November 1918 
marked “‘the end of war.” But Mr. Lloyd George, who 
has been as prominent in the business of Peace-making as 
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he was in the conduct of the war, has clearly abandoned 
that illusion, as he now declares that “‘ the next great task 
of humanity is not deliverance by the sword, but deliver- 
ance from the sword.” From which we may infer that 
the problem of preserving Peace has yet to be tackled—an 
opinion which the busybodies and optimists of Geneva 
would be wise to assimilate. But neither Mr. Lloyd George 
nor any other man of light and leading can give us a single 
helpful hint as to how it can be solved. Therefore Respon- 
sible Statesmen must not be surprised if “common or 
garden” people come to the conclusion that it passes the 
wit of the Politician, and that so far as aught they can do 
the world is doomed to remain as always a prey to wars 
and rumours of wars, and that in the future, as in the past, 
Deliverance from the sword will come only by the sword. 


THERE will be no dissent from Mr. Lloyd George’s state- 
ment that neither Europe nor England ever “faced a 
greater danger than in 1914,” or that, as on 
previous occasions, they were “only saved 
by the valour of their sons.” Won't this 
always be the case, and if so would it not be wiser to 
acknowledge the fact and to act accordingly ? A generation 
is growing up that has no recollection of the years preceding 
the war, and, judging by the histories with which they are 
deluged, this fateful period is likely to remain a sealed 
book, and, if so, there is small chance of their ever under- 
standing how the catastrophe came about. There is pro- 
digious propaganda in Germany concerning ‘“‘ War Guilt,” 
as naturally all Parties are desperately anxious not to be 
debited with responsibility for a disastrous defeat, so they 
have hit on the simple and ingenious device of completely 
whitewashing the Fatherland and transferring the blame 
abroad. Nothing was farther from the thoughts of Innocent 
Germany than war—she was simply the victim of a sinister 
plot conceived by a Machiavellian King of England and 
engineered by such sons of Satan as the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, President Poincaré of France, and Sir Edward 
Grey of Northumberland. Belgium, though virtually un- 
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armed and utterly unprepared, was likewise in this plot 
to ruin the Fatherland, although invasion by an over- 
whelming army would necessarily be her lot directly war 
was declared. How much the propagandists actually 
believe of their fairy tales is neither here nor there. This 
campaign has several political objects—viz. to blacken the 
character of the Allies in the eyes of the world, to justify 
Germany in repudiating reparations whenever she feels 
strong enough to do so, and to claim compensation for the 
material and moral injury sustained by her, to obtain the 
restoration of lost territories, including Colonies, and last, 
but not least, to arouse the Furor Teutonicus so that 
another war may seem an act of righteousness. 


We have no reason to resent this War Guilt propa- 
ganda so long as we do not allow it to deceive us either 
S as to its origin or its object. On the con- 
ited Among trary, we should welcome the declarations 
ieves ‘ : 

of President Hindenburg, as of everybody 

else who counts in Germany, as they preclude our adopt- 
ing our customary easygoing attitude of “letting bygones 
be bygones.” This is not a German trait. When the 
Germans win a war they never let their victims forget 
who lost it, and when they lose a war they seek to retrieve 
the situation at the earliest practicable moment, and attribute 
their calamity to their having fallen among thieves.. The 
legend is so uncomplimentary to the intelligence of the 
pre-War German Government and the world-famed Great 
German General Staff—because it presupposes that both 
were taken completely by surprise—that we should not 
insult them by suggesting that in the Fatherland this 
theory “cuts any ice”? among the ruling men. It is just 
so much fodder for any fools that will swallow it at home 
and abroad. It is useful on this side of the North Sea 
because it forces a forgetful nation to remember what 
sentimentalists wish us to forget, viz. that Germany, and 
Germany alone among Great Powers, wanted a Great War, 
being confident of her ability to crush her neighbours and 
dominate Europe. If Marshal Foch, as quoted by Mr. 
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Lloyd George, regarded the “‘ German army invading France ”’ 
as “the greatest Army the world ever saw,”’ we can imagine 
how the Kaiser and his entourage of Megalomaniacs regarded 
it, and we need look no further for an explanation of the 
contemptuous rejection by the Berlin Government of every 
overture for peace which came from London, Brussels, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, or even Vienna (who wobbled when it was 
realized that instead of the ‘‘ military execution ”’ of Serbia, 
Germany was working for a World War). The annexation 
of Belgium, the dismemberment of France, the paralysis of 
Russia, the impotence of England, made what in common 
parlance is called “a sitter’? from the German Militarist 
standpoint. The only marvel is that their coup failed. The 
Marne was indeed a “miracle.” It is no wonder that a 
supernatural explanation has been sought, or that “‘ La 
Délivrance ’’ should have provoked an outburst of religious 
fervour in France. 


To recognize that the Great War was ‘“‘ made in Germany ”’ 
is not to absolve other Powers from all responsibility for 
Our War Guilt 1914, But while Germany's was a sin of 
commission, the Allies’ sins were those of 
omission that immensely aggravated the chances of war 
because they offered irresistible temptation to armed and 
organized aggression. Moreover, we are constrained to 
acknowledge that Great Britain was primarily responsible 
for the weakness of the Entente, which she had steadily 
declined to convert into a defensive Alliance as France and 
Russia were always willing to do, and as French and Russian 
statesmen had repeatedly urged. We do not make this 
criticism in any partisan sense—we recognize that the 
position would have been no better had the Conservatives 
been in office. Indeed, it might have been worse, as British 
Foreign Policy is never less robust than when a Conservative 
Government is engaged in playing up to a Radical Oppo- 
sition. Any fitful attempt that might have been made by 
Conservative Statesmanship to develop the Entente into 
a positive Peace Pact would have been denounced up and 
down the country by their opponents, and probably aban- 
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doned by its authors even had they ever had the nerve to 
broach it. That the non-committal attitude of Great 
Britain was a factor that endangered peace is as certain as 
anything can be of the crisis of 1914, which became yet more 
acute when it was realized abroad that besides being un- 
pledged to resist any aggression on our neighbours, His 
Majesty’s Ministers had the utmost difficulty in making up 
their minds as to where their duty lay. It was here that 
a patriotic Opposition proved invaluable. The greatest 
service rendered by the Conservative Party this century, 
both to Great Britain and to Civilization, was that their 
Leaders (“gingered up” by Sir Henry Wilson) helped a 
Cabinet of Pacifists and pro-Germans to wobble into the 
war on August 4, 1914. It was already terribly late, but 
thanks to the interposition of Providence it was not too late. 
But we undeniably incurred a heavy burden of war guilt 
by our procrastination, hesitations and uncertainty, which 
brought so much grist to the War Party in Germany that 
at the fateful hour there was no Peace Party left. Nota 
single Socialist member of the Reichstag voted against the 
war credits, although the invasion of Belgium was disclosed 
as part of the long-prepared German plan, and it was on 
the German Social Democracy that some French Socialists 
and most English Liberals had in their innocence and ignor- 
ance relied to prevent the All Highest War Lord from ever 
going on the Warpath ! 


As the Germans insist on raking up the past—and pro- 
Germans on both sides of the Atlantic are actively traducing 
: the Entente while Highbrow Historians in 
ken Need this country in their eagerness to be “ fair” to 
the enemy are apt to be unjust to the Allies--- 

we shall be obliged to follow suit. We simply cannot afford 
to allow the world to be poisoned against us in order that 
the Fatherland may lay the train for another World War. 
We have had our fill of war. We want peace, but we 
shall not secure it simply by repeating that familiar tag 
“Peace is the greatest of British interests.” It was worn 
threadbare before 1914. We became absolutely sick of 
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the sound of it. It was not only useless when the crisis 
came—it positively jeopardized peace by encouraging German 
Fire-eaters to regard us as a Peace-at-any-price People, 
who would be “too proud to fight’? under any provoca- 
tion. They made a similar mistake about the Americans, and 
for the same reason. If there be a pugnacious community 
on this planet it is they. We won’t go so far as to say 
that they are a nation of Dempseys and Tunneys, but they 
enjoy a row of any kind more than most, and when they 
go to war there is an élan and enthusiasm about them that 
are magnificent. But by dint of placing Bryans and Wilsons 
at the head of their affairs, they gave the world in general, 
and Germany in particular, to believe that they would submit 
to any outrages. They actually re-elected President Wilson 
on the slogan “‘ He kept us out of the war.” That brought 
them into the war, because it tempted the German Govern- 
ment to take liberties that made even a Pacifist Presi- 
dent “see red.” So although American critics of Great 
Britain are ever on the look-out for our failings, and an 
active school of American renegades are now engaged in 
whitewashing Germany, U.S.A. also bears her share of War 
Guilt in that, like John Bull, she allowed her Responsible 
Statesmen to persuade their opposite numbers in Berlin 
that the Americans would always turn the other cheek to 
the smiter. Although the British and American people 
may have little in common, we have one common crying 
need, viz. protection against our respective Governments 
who create false impressions abroad as to the kind of people 
we are. We have no means of judging how it may now be 
in Washington. But in London we live under Bourbons 
who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. They 
bring us to the brink of disaster, and still demand that we 
“go nap” on their judgment as regards the future. How 
will the English-speaking peoples obtain Deliverance from 
their incubus ? 


In the closing days of its last Session at Geneva there was 
an instructive exposure of the hollowness and futility of 
the League of Nations which its admirers in this country 
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have wisely, from their point of view, ignored. According 
to the Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 

at Geneva, who, we may be sure, was a 
anil whole-hearted enthusiast writing for other 

whole-hearted enthusiasts, ‘‘a perfunctory 
debate”? on “the new armament security policy ... 
has been sufficiently enlightening and, to a cynic, even 
amusing ”’ (see Manchester Guardian, September 23rd). The 
solution proposed was 


“that the Council of the League should address itself 
to the various States and ask each of them what force 
it would be prepared to give to the League in case of 
conflict or extreme danger in any given area.” 


Sir Austen Chamberlain (British Foreign Minister) “ had 
informed the Assembly what Great Britain would do in 
fulfilment of her Locarno guarantee, by citing the case of 
Belgium,” and then, turning upon the other delegations 
individually and collectively, ‘‘ addressing himself particu- 
larly to the little Scandinavian nations who were ‘ always 
egging us on’ to further commitments,” he inquired: 
“Now, what do you mean to do?” The reader should 
bear in mind that this is not our version of this eye-opening 
episode—we are suspect as non-worshippers of the fetish— 
but the Manchester Guardian’s account of the proceedings 
of one of its idols. 

When the matter came up there was an indescribable flurry among these 
same little Scandinavian and other States, who are supposed—of course quite 
wrongly—to be the stalwart last guard of the Protocol, and who have certainly 
been the bitterest critics of the British Government’s frank refusal to take 
on any further definite commitments outside the Covenant. One after the 
other they rose in great trepidation; to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s pointed 
question, as thus formally embodied in the text, they one and all gave the 


same negative answer. ‘‘ Whatever Great Britain has done, we mean to do 
nothing. We cannot give ® man or & gun.” 


The correspondent sought to excuse the conduct of these 
enthusiasts for everybody else’s doing everything on the 
ground that “these small States, being thoroughly ideal- 
ist,” are opposed to the policy of Sanctions. Idealism, 
by the same token, resembles charity in being able to cover 
a multitude of sins. Mr. Hennings, on behalf of Sweden, 
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recalled the late Mr. Branting’s declaration in a former 
discussion of the Protocol, ‘‘ The Swedish nation is not 
prepared to commit itself in advance to anything which 
would oblige it to lend military assistance to other coun- 
tries.’ On this the Manchester Guardian’s correspondent 
is moved to observe: “In other words, not only is 
Sweden opposed to the Protocol, but she will not follow the 
Locarno precedent set by Great Britain.” 


It is only what we should have expected of a nation with 
Sweden’s record as ‘“‘a neutral” in the Great War, who 
“Nothin placed her official apparatus at the disposal 
Doin 3” 8 of Germany. Denmark, we learn, ‘“ took 

exactly the same attitude ’’—against which 
we are entitled to feel small resentment after the cowardly 
treatment Denmark herself received from Great Powers 
(including, we regret to say, Great Britain) in the early 
sixties of last century. M. Motta, for Switzerland, explained 
that “his country ... as a neutral... could lend assist- 
ance to nobody,” and 


“Even that pillar of idealism, Dr. Nansen, supposed 
to be one of the protagonists for the Protocol, and 
representing a delegation that has most outspokenly 
denounced British policy, followed suit. He endorsed 
‘the observations made by the delegate for Sweden.’ ” 


This fateful day in the life of the League of Nations ended 
thus : 


“Lord Onslow, for Great Britain, rose and dryly 
asked that all these protestations should be recorded 
in the minutes of the meeting. 

‘* By the little nations, at least, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s question has been answered by an emphatic 
‘ Nothing.’ ” 


We trust that this illuminating recital may be read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested throughout the Dominions, 
so that they may not allow their Responsible Statesmen 
(misled by the delusions prevailing in Downing Street) to 
pin their faith, or to entrust their security, to a broken 
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reed. The furore among Idealists—with an eye to the 
main chance—for the League of Nations is largely inspired 
by their ambition to enjoy the benefit of other nations’ 
armaments without incurring any of their burden. The 
British Empire is to be the League’s common donkey. 


THOSE who wish to regard the League of Nations as “‘ the 
hope of the world” and the only alternative to another 
a devastating war, are alarmed at its ineptitude 
be ——— vis-a-vis several defaulting debtors whom it 

is unable, or afraid, to bring to book. Con- 
spicuous among these is China, who, although nearly 
£250,000 in arrears to the League, was recently elected to 
a coveted seat on the Council, and but for the “ discretion ” 
of the Chinese representative he would inevitably have 
presided over that body’s deliberations, and have made 
the League a common laughing-stock. It might be difficult 
to make China pay up, as that vast community is in complete 
chaos and without anything that can be called “ a Govern- 
ment.” But this should have made it impossible to elect 
a Chinaman to the Council. Peru is another signatory of 
the Covenant who has not thought it worth while to pay 
her paltry subscription, her arrears being of even longer 
standing than China’s. The League, which takes itself 
so seriously and claims the homage of mankind, sits down 
under this treatment, conscious of its own impotence. As 
the Diplomatic Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
observes (September 28th): “The League can hardly be 
congratulated on its treatment of the position of Member 
States which are seriously in arrears with their annual 
contributions.” He quotes this “salient passage” from 
a Report of the Secretary-General of the League (Sir Eric 
Drummond) : 


“It does not appear reasonably open to doubt that 
the financial obligation assumed by a member of the 
League under Article 6 is one of the covenants of the 
League (‘ un engagement résultant du Pacte’) and that 
the last paragraph of Article 16 applies formally to 
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violation of this covenant no less than to violation of 
the more fundamental obligations of the Covenant.” 


The rest of this memorandum is a feeble argument for 
doing nothing, which is endorsed in another memorandum 
by M. Titulesco, which may be regarded as typical of 
League mentality—vide this priceless advice : 


““T have considered the Secretary-General’s mem- 
orandum, and my opinion is that the obligation to 
pay contribution falls under the sanction contained 
in Article 16 of the Covenant. Execution of the 
obligation of assistance for which the Covenant provides 
could not be assured if the institution through which 
this obligation is realized should find itself placed, 
owing to non-payment of contributions, in a difficult 
situation in regard to carrying out its functions.” 


This confirms our diagnosis of the League as a superficial 
success so long as it does nothing. The League Assembly, 
it should be observed, has adopted the policy of masterly 
inactivity towards defaulters, and can only instruct the 
Secretary-General to ‘‘ continue negotiations ” and to report 
“in due course . . . the results of the action taken by 
him.” This moves the Daily Telegraph correspondent to 
observe : 


“Verily the League is a humane creditor, but its 
attitude to its debtors is extremely unfair to the more 
scrupulous Member States, and more particularly to 
the British Empire, which is called upon to make good 
the deficits in the League budget caused by China 
and others.” 


WHEN Anglican Bishops embark on international affairs, 
we prepare ourselves for a string of amiable and often 
“ala meaningless platitudes, suitable for a pleasant 

4 Mies $ Sunday afternoon. It is unusual and refresh- 
. ing when they let themselves go and talk 

live sense, as happened twice last month. On the first 
occasion, the Bishop of London, who has lately made an 
extensive foreign tour and has been able to study the facts 
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on the ground, especially in U.S.A., in the course of a sermon 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster (October 9th), on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the American Legion, observed : 


“IT am perfectly certain that the young people in 
the schools of your great country are not taught to 
love Great Britain as they should do; indeed, I have 
been assured by young men with whom I have con- 
versed that they had been taught to hate this country. 
This business must be taken in hand, for it is from 
the point of view of both countries a most serious 
thing.” 


That the vast majority of young Americans are taught 
from their earliest school-days to dislike, to suspect, and to 
resent Great Britain—who is cast for the part of chief 
villain of every international piece—is notorious to every- 
body with any knowledge of the facts, however much 
‘“‘ society Americans’’ or ‘‘ expatriated Americans ’—Wall 
Street, Lombard Street, Fleet Street, and Downing Street— 
may object to the publication of this disquieting fact, and 
however ill it comports with the perorations at the 
Pilgrims’ Society, the English-Speaking Union, or the 
Sulgrave Institute. Any public man in either political 
party in U.S.A. can at any moment make himself extremely 
popular by any manifestation of Anglophobia, just as any 
suspicion of being “ pro-British” is a form of political 
suicide. No further demonstration is needed of the truth 
of the truism enunciated by the Bishop of London. Not 
that we should care to associate ourselves with his Lord- 
ship’s suggestion that anything can be or should be done 
to counter American prejudice. As a free country, the 
Americans are free to love or hate whom they please, and 
any demand from this side of the Atlantic that people on 
the other side should like us would not only be lacking 
in dignity but would be regarded as an additional grievance. 
What American Anglophobes really resent in Great Britain 
is—her existence. They regard it as indecent in us to 
have remained a Great Power, and to have become a yet 
greater one, after U.S.A. “ cut the painter.” 
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THE other Bishop who spoke a word in season—and a 
word that badly wanted saying—was the Bishop of Man- 

chester (Dr. W. Temple). Strangely enough, 
Anather this utterance was at the very last place 
Warning where it would be looked for, i.e. at a branch 

meeting of the League of Nations Union 
held in ‘‘ the Co-operative Hall” of Shaw, in Lancashire 
(October 11th).* In the midst of ideas that were working 
for the welfare of humanity, his Lordship noted two retro- 
grade influences. One was the present Government of 
Russia, 


“whose object was to organize the industrial classes 
of all nations in a hostility against other classes which 
might involve civil war to establish the authority of 
the proletariat. That seemed to him a retrograde 
step. To destroy a nation in order to make a union 
of industrial workers would be definitely a step back- 
ward in the moral advance in the world.” 


Another idea adverse to progress was that of “ total dis- 
armament,” for in Dr. Temple’s opinion, 

that would make another war certain and soon, because of the accumulated 
anxieties and panics lurking in the people’s souls. Any nation that completely 
exposed itself like that would be open to the exploitation of the fear-mongers, 
who would have the people in a panic very quickly. The thing to seek to do 
was to quieten the fears of the people first. Total disarmament would be 
better than going back into the race of piling up armaments, but to attempt 
total disarmament now would be to precipitate another war. 

It should be unnecessary to say anything so obvious as 
that total disarmament would simply produce perpetual 
panic, and instead of promoting international good will 
would have a precisely opposite effect. The only way to 
prevent war is for the Powers that don’t want it to be 
stronger than those who do. The Great War came in 
1914 mainly because on an exhaustive review of the Euro- 
pean situation the only Great Power that expected to 
gain from a great war was convinced that her opponents 
were so much weaker than herself that the coming opera- 
tions would partake of the nature of a military promenade, 


* See Manchester Guardian of October 12th. 
VOL, XO 22 
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first to Paris, and afterwards to St. Petersburg. With 
Russia disorganized, France unready, Great Britain pacifist 
and negligible in a military sense, the great German General 
Staff was satisfied that they had, as we have often pointed 
out, “‘a sitter.’ Whenever they think they have another 
** sitter,” invasion will infallibly be the lot of Germany’s 
neighbours. Whether sentimentalists like it or no, it is as 
true to-day as always, “if you want peace you must be 
prepared to go to war.” 


Way British bankers, or their echoes in the Press, with any 
regard for British interests, encourage British investors to 
finance German undertakings is mysterious. 
Not only is Germany the most colossal 
repudiator of debts that has yet appeared on this planet, 
but she repudiated them by a process held in peculiar abhor- 
rence in the City of London, viz. the manipulation of the 
printing press. It seems strange that whose who affect to 
regard any form of “ inflation” as the crime of crimes should 
be willing to overlook the record inflation of all time and to 
treat the defaulter as a trustworthy custodian of our 
property. We may be told that as the robbery was mainly 
a domestic affair and the victims Germans, it does not con- 
cern us, and that “the spirit of Locarno” enjoins our 
hailing the Teuton as a man and a brother. It might be so 
were there not every reason to believe that the Berlin Govern- 
ment is working another scheme for diddling the Allies. 
While “Locarno” Stresemann presses the French and 
British Governments to evacuate the Fatherland so that we 
may all live together in peace and amity, his colleagues have 
devised an ingenious means of destroying the Dawes Scheme, 
and making further Reparation payments impracticable. 
Like all big ideas, it is simplicity itself, viz. to increase 
national expenditure to such a point as to enable pro- 
Germans abroad to raise a hue and cry against “‘ the inhuman 
Allied policy of bleeding Germany white.” Thus the German 
Government proposes a “ re-organization’ of Education cost- 
ing £50,000,000 per annum, which is all the more suspicious 
as the existing German educational system was always 
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advertised as the last word in efficiency. No less suspicious 
is the proposal for a wholesale increase of German official 
salaries, so much so that Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Ameri- 
can Agent-General for Reparation Payments under the 
Dawes Scheme, has felt constrained to address a friendly 
reminder, or remonstrance, to the German Minister of 
Finance. There is likewise a big loan policy in the Father- 
land with the object of creating gigantic American vested 
interests in the repudiation of the Dawes Annuities. For 
Englishmen to choose this moment to throw good money 
after bad by subsidizing German industrial enterprise is the 
acme of folly, and it will serve them right when the inevitable 
happens. 


AN interesting, because informed, article elsewhere in this 
number throws an instructive sidelight on the recent amazing 
activities of the Vatican in France. Inci- 
dentally it illuminates the relations between 
Vatican and Quirinal which have become the 
subject of sensational rumours. His Holiness the present 
Pope, being inspired by inordinate political ambition, is 
anxious that the Papacy should play a part in the modern 
world worthy of its medizval past, and moreover regards 
the hour as auspicious for the opening moves in a great game. 
He visualizes a Europe restored to Rome, a mighty spiritual 
Empire with, no doubt, ulterior political objects, in which 
a Catholic Germany, a Catholic France, and a Catholic 
Italy will vie with one another in doing the behests of the 
Holy See, with Catholic Austria and Catholic Spain as solid 
outposts of the true faith, and presumably the Irish Free 
State playing no insignificant part on the exposed flank of 
hateful, because Protestant, England. Farther afield there 
is the United States, who rightly or wrongly is expected in 
Rome to elect her first Catholic President next year; like- 
wise South America forming a big Catholic bloc. It is small 
wonder that ‘‘ your young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams ” with such a panorama of prospects 
spread before them, especially when we add to the faith that 
moves mountains the fear that moves multitudes to take 
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refuge anywhere that provides an asylum from the horrors 
of Bolshevism. The first step in the Papal campaign is to 
conciliate the Great Powers through their Governments 
This has already been accomplished as regards Germany, 
thanks to the pro-Germanism of the Papacy throughout the 
Great War, and the sleepless efforts of Cardinal Gasparri, 
the Secretary of State, a notorious pro-German. The 
handling of France was thereby made more difficult, but the 
Papal persecution of the patriotic Action Francaise in order 
“‘to please Monsieur Briand ”’ has mollified many Republican 
politicians and disarmed some bitter enemies, though at the 
sacrifice of not a few faithful friends. But the condition 
precedent to the Papacy becoming a mighty political power 
is obviously the recovery of Temporal sovereignty, and to 
this objective everything else would be subordinated. The 
omens are deemed propitious, with Signor Mussolini as 
Dictator—a considerate and devout Son of the Church, who 
regards Religion as an invaluable ally against Moscow and 
Anarchy. So far Vatican and Quirinal have merely 
manceuvred for position, but serious pourparlers are alleged 
to be on foot, and it would be a fine feather in the cap of 
Fascism to settle a thorny problem that ‘“ democratic” and 
*“‘ Liberal” statesmanship systematically funked. There 
are, however, several lions in the path. 


THE salutary influence of the saving common sense of 
** Neon,”’ the author of The Great Delusion, is traceable in 
the article in the Daily Mail (October 20th) 
from the pen of Mr. Edward F. Spanner on 
*“‘ The Case Against Airships.” It would have 
been regarded as treasonable before “‘ Neon” brought us 
down from the clouds to realities. Lord Northcliffe, after 
some early misgivings, became enthusiastic about aviation, 
but he was always ready to listen to a fresh point of view 
that was supported by facts, and although the Daily Mail 
has done more to promote flying and to encourage fliers 
than any other organ, it has some regard for the taxpayers’ 
pockets, and is indisposed to encourage wild and costly 
ventures simply because they are sensational. In a cogent 
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“leader ’’ on Mr. Spanner’s indictment, headed ‘‘ A Case to 
be Answered,” our contemporary observes : 


“* The criticism of the two huge airships now building 
for the British Government which we publish to-day 
is of special importance, because it proceeds from a 
technician who has a thorough command and knowledge 
of the subject. We are bound to say that the evidence 
suggests serious doubt as to the value of the monster 
airship.” 


According to the Daily Mail—and even the Air Ministry 
should hesitate to contest this proposition—“ the percentage 
of disasters with airships is so high as to indicate that they 
are ‘radically defective.’’? Germany’s naval Zeppelins 
were practically a series of casualties, and since the war, 
with the solitary and splendid exception of the British 
airship R34, which “crossed and recrossed the Atlantic 
in safety,” though at grave risk according to her log, “‘ the 
history of airships has been mainly a record of misfortune.” 
Mr. Spanner thus described our airship policy: 


** A gamble with something like £2,000,000 from the 
taxpayers’ pocket which is doomed to failure, and which 
may cost us valuable lives as well as the money we 
cannot afford to lose. Such, in my opinion, is the 
grandiose scheme of the Air Ministry with the two vast 
airships R100 and R101. 

‘** As an independent technician I have devoted an 
immense amount of time to studying every aspect of 
this airship business. I regard it as a piece of stupidity 
which would be farcical if it were not tragic.” 


The writer follows this up by emphasizing one of 
‘“‘Neon’s ” strong points, namely, Germany’s abandonment 
of airship construction of which she has had such painful, 
perilous, and ruinous experience. According to Mr. Spanner 
the commitment of the British taxpayer to this insensate 
outlay was the handiwork “of an obstinate group” who 
badgered harassed Ministers, and subsequently stage- 
managed that much-advertised “‘ demonstration ’’ for the 
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beguilement of the last Imperial Conference with which 
“much play has been made.” 


WHEN we hear of “ Economy Committees” of the Cabinet 
“desperately anxious to curtail the Estimates, but at their 

: wits’ end where to begin,’ we would point 
White Elephants +, that here and now is an excellent starting- 
point. Mr. Spanner tells us: 


*“* Everybody who has no axe to grind regards these 
Frankenstein monsters with misgiving. In the Air 
Ministry itself are many who would heave a sigh of 
relief if the folly could be abandoned. Even those who 
have forced airships on us again, and will have in due 
course to be responsible for handling these machines, 
are making such tardy progress, and pursuing such a 
vacillating policy, that one is justified in thinking they 
do not look forward very cheerfully to the day when 
at last these white elephants emerge from their sheds.” 


6é 


Such “trepidation ”’ is intelligible, as directly the “ un- 
warrantable decision” was made to embark on_ these 
mammoths a hasty investigation was held “‘to lay down 
technical rules for the correct calculation of the stresses to 
be borne by flimsy airship skeletons,” and ‘‘a pretentious 
report ’”’ was issued which was subsequently discovered to 
be fallacious, and “‘ the work done had to be scrapped and 
radical changes made in the designs.” The main pre- 
occupation of those in charge of these monsters—should 
they ever have the misfortune to materialize and take the 
air—will be “ to avoid bad weather,” and “‘ to dodge storms 
by pursuing a circuitous course,” but they “ will not always 
be able to escape a gale,” and the writer is convinced that 
“when they do encounter something really bad and cannot 
get out of it... the stresses set up will cause a local 
breaking of the immense hull, followed immediately by a 
collapse of the entire structure.” In fact, “it is a monu- 
mental piece of folly to go on for a day longer with schemes 
which, if persisted in, will lead to a loss of British life, prestige, 
and money.” When you come to think of it, there is hardly 
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a place on earth more unsuitable for airship development 
than two foggy, storm-bound islands in the North Sea. The 
giant gas-bag is damned as a commercial proposition, and 
a proved fiasco from a military and naval point of view. 
Nor have we the excuse in this case that “‘ Potential Enemies ”’ 
are building airships which necessitates our following suit. 
P.E.’s are not such idiots. 


Lorp THOMSON OF CARDINGTON, who is one of our leading 
scaremongers about the Air, on the strength of having been 

Air Minister in the last Socialist Government, 
we , was invited to “reply” to Mr. Spanner by 
“Reply” the Daily Mail, and undertook to do so. 

The public were entitled to anticipate some- 
thing serious from a Responsible Statesman, and optimists 
imagined that at last we might obtain the long-awaited 
vindication of our aerial policy. Nothing of the kind. 
Lord Thomson could only produce a series of feeble and 
flimsy assertions, which though intended to frighten us 
about the air only alarmed us as to the intelligence of those 
who have saddled us with the Air Ministry and its personnel. 
He complained that Mr. Spanner “does not give all the 
facts,” as he had omitted to mention “successful airship 
flights, including three Atlantic crossings and the perform- 
ance of R 33 in the North Sea.” It is somewhat surprising 
to have airships recommended for Atlantic purposes, and 
if the North Sea is to be included in the schedule we must 
bring into the account the entire series of Germany’s Zeppelin 
fiascos. According to Lord Thomson, before the war 
Germany ‘“‘ operated a passenger Airship Service, the vessels 
of which made 800 flights, covered about 100,000 miles, and 
carried 17,000 passengers without a single fatal accident.” 
This was providential from the British point of view, as it 
encouraged the Zeppelin craze to which Germany owed 
no small part of her naval failure. If the Zeppelin, which 
provoked a furore of excitement and popular fervour through- 
out the Fatherland—Count Zeppelin being regarded as one 
of the great men of all time in that he had invented a certain 
means of ‘‘ strafing’? England—was the success suggested 
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by Lord Thomson, why have airships been discarded by 
Germany, though we hear of her aeroplanes buzzing over 
the Continent? On this crucial point Lord Thomson is 
anything but convincing : 


“It may or tt may not be true that Germany has ceased 
airship construction, but it is certain that Germany 
has less inducement to develop this type of aircraft 
now that she has lost most of her colonies.’”? (Our 
italics. ) 


Does he wish the British Public to infer from the words 
we have italicized that Germany may be secretly building 
airships of which we know nothing ? Has the Air Ministry 
any reason to believe this, as if so the sooner we are told 
the truth the better, the Spirit of Locarno to the contrary 
notwithstanding ? We cannot, however, resist the feeling 
that Lord Thomson is “ talking through his hat,” especially 
when he suggests Germany’s loss of colonies as her reason 
for abandoning the airship. In the first place no German 
airship ever went near a German Colony, and in the second 
place Lord Thomson must be aware that Germany relies on 
her friends in this island to restore her colonies. So that 
cock won’t fight. Lord Thomson’s article can only serve to 
deepen the conviction that Airships are a wanton waste of 
public money for which there is no plausible excuse. 


As personnel is more valuable than matériel, we must 
congratulate the Japanese Navy on losing an airship without 

losing a single life. Such disasters have 
poe usually involved a heavy death-roll, so Japan 

must deem herself lucky in buying her 
experience of the futility of gasbags more cheaply than other 
airship nations. The contretemps occurred on October 23rd, 
during Japanese naval manoeuvres based on Yokosuka, 
in one of those gales that are as prevalent in Japanese 
waters as in our own. As “ Neon” (whose book will pre- 
sumably be translated into Japanese as into other languages) 
demonstrates, airships are helpless in rough weather. So 
it proved again, even though N 3 was handled with all the 
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skill we look for in Japanese operations. After lightening 
the vessel without effect, the airship commander wisely 
decided to descend on Kamitsu Island as the only hope of 
saving her. Here the crew of seven were able to jump 
safely to the ground, only one petty officer being injured. 
An improvised mooring was attempted, but N 3 broke loose 
and ultimately blew up and disappeared. That is some- 
thing more for Lord Thomson and other “fans ” to put in 
their pipes and smoke. As against this and countless other 
aerial disasters in many countries this autumn a squadron 
of British Flying Boats has started from Plymouth on a 
prolonged cruise. We sincerely hope they may attain 
their objective, though we have not the faintest idea as to 
what it is, and the cramped quarters of the personnel in a 
steel casing necessarily arouse anxiety as to how they will 
fare in the tropics. Another “ bull” point for aviation is 
Colonel Lindbergh’s air tour of the United States, which, 
according to a J'imes telegram from New York, had included 
82 stops punctually reached and involved 355 hours of 
flying. He reported immense popular interest everywhere 
in aviation, and stated that all considerable cities in U.S.A. 
were building air ports. This is good news because the 
Americans are so fabulously rich that they can afford these 
luxuries, and it would be a relief to the rest of the world if 
they would seriously apply themselves to testing the air as 
a practical proposition for the conveyance of men and goods, 
and drop their silly abortive Atlantic “stunts” of which 
both Hemispheres have had more than enough, and which 
threaten to become a public nuisance. 


We regard aviation from the British point of view, and 
are interested in fighting a mania out of regard for our own 
, taxpayers. We should not dream of dog- 
sepeeting too matizing on the utility of flying to other 
nations in other climates. For Great Britain 

it can never be of much use, though it might become a grave 
danger. That is why we are not concerned to issue aerial 
challenges to the universe, or to stimulate international 
competition. As an island surrounded by water, protected 
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by wind, and generally enveloped in mist, we are less 
vulnerable to aerial attack than the propagandists of the 
Air Ministry would have us believe, and the reader will 
find the sound strategic view of the respective rdles of our 
Navy, Army, and Air Force in a striking paper elsewhere 
in this number (“‘Sea, Land, and Air”). In other parts of 
the world different conditions may prevail demanding a 
different outlook. Thus it is obvious that over a continent 
of magnificent distances enjoying such a climate as Australia, 
flying might become a serious and serviceable means of 
transporting mails, parcels, and occasional passengers, while 
for emergencies it should be invaluable to the Australians 
as to other peoples. But before they embark on a grandiose 
policy of airship construction, under the impulsion of the 
Air Ministry at home, and before they become obsessed 
with the idea that airships are a practical means of inter- 
imperial communication, we sincerely hope that for their 
own sakes and to obviate disappointment they will carefully 
weigh all the pros and cons, including the fact, namely, that 
however auspicious a starting-point for an air voyage is 
sunny Sydney or balmy Melbourne, there are few more 
unfavourable spots for its termination than the British Isles. 
We should, therefore, be sorry to hear that so priceless an 
Imperial asset as the present Australian Prime Minister, and 
his no less valuable colleague from New Zealand (Mr. 
Coates), had adopted Mr. Amery’s sanguine suggestion that 
they should attend an Imperial Conference via a Zeppelin. 
This would be asking for trouble. 


Wirtu the “lighter-than-air”’ ships virtually a “ wash-out,” 
how is it with their rivals the “ heavier-than-air”’ craft, 
. whether aeroplanes, sea-planes, flying boats, 
—" etc. ? It were premature tosay. Their value 
for transportation purposes, whether of goods 

or human beings, over long distances, is problematical. On 
the whole the Air has had much the best of its attempted 
conquest by man. That perfection is being attained, if not 
already attained, in machinery is self-evident from such an 
episode as the Schneider Race, in which the British com- 
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petitors achieved a brilliant triumph, reflecting the utmost 
credit on all concerned, from the constructor of the victorious 
machine to the ‘“ dare-devil’’ Lieutenant Webster, who 
drove it, and attained the incredible speed of nearly five 
miles a minute. This sensational success encouraged Sir 
Alan Cobham to anticipate the happy day when 1,000 miles 
an hour will be flown and the earth circumnavigated in 
twenty-four hours. Such a prospect may appeal to an 
ardent aviator, but when we read Lieutenant Webster’s own 
account of his relatively humdrum flight of only 300 miles 
an hour, we cannot help wondering whether the world would 
be a whit happier, or in any way a better place should Sir 
Alan Cobham’s dream come true. Are we not in some 
danger under the stress of all this excitement of mistaking 
mere speed for progress ? Life would become impossible if 
at any moment “ wild men ”’ could fly from the ends of the 
earth, and within a few hours spread ruin and desolation to 
the point of blotting out any community they disliked. We 
therefore derive little pleasure from hearing of Englishmen 
flying five miles a minute—however much we admire their 
spirit and nerve—and should regard their achievement of 
1,000 miles an hour with unmitigated horror. What they 
could do others would do, and England would live under 
a perpetual menace of winged massacre. On every ground 
we deprecate the policy of challenging the world for “the 
command of the air.” 


READERS of this Review will have been better prepared than 
other members of the British public for the serious deadlock 

, in South Africa, where the Government are 
South Africa preparing to pull down the Union Jack, 
symbol of freedom and therefore unpopular with those who 
wish to oppress their fellowmen. A year ago the Imperial 
Conference came to a series of decisions, with a view to 
placating the implacable Boers, that sent dismay throughout 
half the white population of South Africa—the British half— 
and which alarmed all the natives. These decisions enabled 
the present South African Government, who have all along 
made no secret of their enmity to the British Empire, to 
accelerate their declared programme of separation. Before 
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the Conference of 1926, General Hertzog and his colleagues 
had taken the King’s head off the stamps and the Royal 
Arms off the Government notepaper and vans. They had 
pursued, with bitter malignancy, every remaining official 
of British descent. These actions were well known to our 
Ministers in England, for, to do General Hertzog justice, 
he has never concealed his feelings or his policy. To him 
our own Government, sitting in conclave with all the Prime 
Ministers of the Empire, thought fit to yield fresh power to 
damage that Empire of which he is such a reluctant member, 
and this time last year the politicians and the Press of all 
parties in England were engaged in hailing the heaven-born 
statesmanship shown at the Imperial Conference! We now 
see the first-fruits of that policy in South Africa, where 
violence already has shown her ugly head and where the 
triumphant General Hertzog is ruthlessly treading on every 
British sentiment. It should clearly be understood that he 
was licensed to do this a year ago, and the blame for the 
dreadful and wholly unnecessary South African crisis should 
not solely be placed on his shoulders, but should be shared 
by those who gave him power to act as he wished. 
Nort content with giving General Hertzog power to “ out” 
the British, he has been encouraged to seek for money to 
carry out his plans in the City of London. 
——— On October 11th a 5 per cent. South African 
Government Loan was floated, and, with the 
highest recommendations from City Editors and other 
financial pundits, was soon over-subscribed. This new 
security gains all its popularity from the fact that, being a 
Dominion Government Loan, it is a trustee security. Has 
it ever occurred to any of the investors to find out what 
would be their position if South Africa ceased to be a British 
Dominion ? Was the City warned of the risk? Did any 
member of the Government ask for a guarantee of better 
behaviour from General Hertzog ? We are afraid that there 
can be only one answer to these questions—nobody warned 
anybody and nobody asked anyone for anything likely to 
safeguard any British interest. It will be distressing to the 
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investors when they realize that not only may their money 
be used to weaken the Empire, but that their principal and 
interest may not be as secure as they thought. Up to the 
month of October, the Press had been very quiet about South 
Africa. Perhaps the able Editors had been reading their 
files of last year and were afraid of being shown up in parallel 
columns. However, on October Ist, their peace of mind was 
rudely shaken, for news came—even on the wireless, which, 
as a rule, avoids Empire topics—of the smashing up, after 
fighting, of one of General Smuts’s meetings at Bloemhof, 
in the Transvaal, and the tearing of the Union Jack to shreds 
by General Hertzog’s supporters. Efforts have since been 
made in many quarters to minimize the effect of this news 
of physical violence. But on October 13th and 14th two 
long and very informative articles appeared in The Times, 
coupled with a leading article, which only made one mistake, 
that of quoting Sir William Campbell, who in no way speaks 
for anyone in South Africa except himself. The Times 
having fully informed its immense public of the true state 
of affairs, is now committed to letting us know how South 
Africa fares. 


On October 14th Parliament met at Cape Town, when it 
was at once seen that General Hertzog intended to go to 
the bitter end, whatever that may be, of his 
policy. No one who understood the mixture 
of vanity and courage which go to make up 
the Boer thought otherwise, though the usual crowd of 
minimizers and mischief-makers has tried to confuse the 
issue, both here and in South Africa. Prominent in this 
work is a well-known Johannesburg paper, which has ex- 
hausted its influence in trying to queer the pitch of the 
British. This organ is very useful to General Hertzog’s 
administration, and the story is that, not admiration for 
General Hertzog, but pique against General Smuts, is at the 
root of the pernicious policy pursued by this paper. Fortu- 
nately, so far, the efforts made on behalf of the anti-Imperial 
party have only damaged its authors. The Government 
are now said to be “‘ negotiating ’’ with General Smuts, and 
the debate on the Flag Bill was adjourned on October 17th. 
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THE attack upon General Smuts and the élite of the Boers, 
who have been faithful to their oath of allegiance, and who 
were able to understand and work with their 
British fellow-subjects, has become very 
venomous. During the recent Parliamentary Session the 
virulence of the Nationalists was concentrated on them. The 
idea seems to have been that the loyal Dutch could be 
intimidated into abandoning their political position. It 
remains to be seen whether the Dutch voter has been intimi- 
dated or not by the abuse he has endured from Pulpit, 
Platform, and Press throughout this campaign. But the 
leaders, General Smuts and Colonel Reitz, have been stiffened 
in their attitude. They are both perfectly fearless, and 
have a good fighting record. They have more than a touch 
of ruthlessness, and no policy could be worse devised to drive 
them from their course than one of personal intimidation. 
But the policy of breaking up Government meetings is not 
primarily directed at them. Even Hertzog knows that Smuts 
is a fighting man. It was primarily intended to provoke 
counter-reprisals, and to give the Government some opportu- 
nity of using the forces at their disposal. So far the British 
and their loyal Dutch colleagues have shown great self- 
restraint. They have seen their liberty destroyed and their 
flag torn to pieces, and they have, so far, not retaliated. 
How long will their calm endure, and will they be equally 
steadfast if negotiation on the Flag Bill should prove to be 
serious ? It is more than doubtful. General Smuts is a 
lion in action, but in negotiation he is over clever and over 
“slim.” He may agree to a patched-up peace with the 
Union Jack relegated to an inferior place. In that case he 
would lose his magnificent position, for he would lose his 
supporters, many of whom have only rallied to him in 
consequence of his gallant stand against oppression. The 
issue will be known while these pages are in the press. 
Either the Hertzog—Malan combination will force its original 
Bill through Parliament, or Malan, perhaps, leaving the 
Ministry—some compromise may be reached. The English 
have gone the extreme length of compromise, claiming only 
one-fourth of the flag for the Union Jack. 


General Smuts 
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Anp what of the natives? Five and a half millions of 
them, to whom the English brought liberty—they freed 

: them; equality—they gave them a vote in 
i Sie Cape Colony ner lob gave them equal 
rights before the law. Nothing shows more that the South 
African natives are worthy of our interest and sympathy 
than the self-restraint they have shown under great provo- 
cation. Legislation has been passed depriving them of a 
right to skilled work. A Black Man may no longer be 
employed as a chauffeur, for instance. More legislation is 
threatened to deprive them of their votes in Cape Colony. 
We quote a poem published in our last number and which 
voiced the Native fears : 


The men who hate and fear us say they are our masters, 
They cry out how they will rule us! 

They want their slaves back in the old quarters ; 

They want to see again the whipping-posts in the yards. 


Wuat of Rhodesia? Hers is quite another story. The 
prosperity of Southern Rhodesia under free government 
The North is advancing by leaps and bounds. Emigrants 
are going to her at a great rate, not only 
from Great Britain, but from the rest of South Africa. 
In old days it was always assumed that Southern Rhodesia 
would eventually come into the Union. Now that seems 
more than doubtful. The great new province looks north 
and east—she looks to Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, 
Kenya—she is thankful to be out of the mess in the south, 
to have avoided the absurd bilingual embroglio; thankful 
to be an assured member of the British Empire. When 
the capable English officials are fired out of the Union, 
she picks them up and uses them, and her resolute forward- 
looking and capable Government has already attracted 
over a thousand British from the Union and between four 
hundred and five hundred Dutch. 


Tue Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
met in Cape Town during October. They will have 
learned something about the attitude of the Hertzog 
Ministry to the Empire. The Times of October 10th 
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reported that at a banquet given by the South African 
Government to the delegates on October 8th, and pre- 
sided over by General Hertzog, the Minister 
delegated to propose the toast of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. Beyers, the Minister of Mines, made a speech 
calculated to set his hearers thinking. ‘“‘ Mr. Beyers’ chief 
points,” says The Times correspondent, “‘ were to emphasize 
the difficulties of Imperial Preference and to minimize the 
importance of the falling ratio of the Union’s trade with the 
Empire. Discussing the Empire Marketing Board, Mr. 
Beyers said he was keeping an open mind concerning its 
value, but personally he was inclined to regard it as suspect. 
At this point there were cries of ‘What do you mean by 
suspect?’ But Mr. Beyers did not reply. ... At another 
point he spoke of THIS SO-CALLED Empire&.” The italics are 
ours and comment is unnecessary. What do our City 
Editors and Loan-mongers think of this, and what will 
investors feel when they realize the true character of the 
gang they have been encouraged to finance? We hear of 
discriminating trustees at home who are exchanging from 
South African to safer securities. 


Hertzogism 


It would be more satisfactory to hear that any necessary 
“ negotiations’ between the Egyptian Government and 

Great Britain were conducted in Cairo by 
Z teed Place the High Commissioner, Lord Lloyd, with 

the Egyptian Premier, than to be told that 
the latter has returned to London, presumably in order that 
the Foreign Office may take a hand in the business. There 
are several ‘“ Defeatist’’ Departments in London, con- 
spicuously the F.0. Its notion of upholding British interests 
was embodied in the “ Hankow Agreement’? some months 
ago, which was presented to the House of Commons as a 
diplomatic success, although it proved on perusal to be one 
of the most humiliating, disgraceful, and cowardly documents 
to which any British Government ever gave its sanction. 
That the Foreign Office admired what had been done locally 
transpired when the names of the diplomats concerned 
subsequently appeared in the Honours list. The men on 
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the spot may not have been to blame for finding themselves 
in a hopeless position. It was the Foreign Office that put 
them there and held up the Hankow Agreement for Parlia- 
mentary and public admiration. It is because we have no 
desire for another ‘“‘ Hankow Agreement” on the Nile that 
we regret that London should be the venue of the present 
discussion. We have an exceptionally able High Commis- 
sioner at Cairo, who enjoys the confidence both of the 
Home Government and of the Home Public—who do not 
always see eye to eye either as regard men or things—and 
it would have been preferable on every ground for any 
negotiations which may be necessary at this stage to be 
entrusted to Lord Lloyd, who knows his subject from A to Z, 
and, what is all important in Oriental countries, understands 
the psychology of the people he is dealing with, as has been 
proved on more than one critical occasion. Downing Street 
is never strong in psychology, and to bring the Egyptian 
Premier here instead of allowing any outstanding subjects to 
be settled there is to place British interests at a disadvantage. 
The Egyptian problem is not difficult except to those who 
wish to make it so. All we have to do is to adopt a fair 
but firm attitude, making it perfectly plain that we intend 
to fulfil our share of the contract as long as we meet with 
reciprocity from the other side, but that it is not a unilateral 
contract, and if the Government of Sarwat Pasha make up 
their minds for whatever reason that they do not wish to 
play the game, we should abrogate the Declaration to which 
Egypt owes her semi-independence and revert to the status 
quo ante, and then make whatever arrangement seems most 
calculated to place Anglo-Egyptian relations on a perman- 
ently satisfactory basis. In a word, if the much-obstructed 
Reservations be not unreservedly accepted and loyally 
worked, the Declaration should go by the board. But of 
course we shall never do anything with the Egyptians, or, 
indeed, with anybody else so long as British statesmanship 
conveys the impression that it can be squeezed out of 
anything by those who choose to make themselves dis- 


agreeable. 
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Can anyone explain how it is that the Latin nations are 
able to throw up political Leadership under the most 

L unpromising conditions, whereas the English- 
Enigma speaking nations, though regarding them- 
selves as endowed with vastly superior Constitutions, to 
say nothing of character and temperament, are so con- 
spicuously lacking in this respect ? The problem is worthy 
of the attention of psychologists and ethnologists. Science 
might more usefully concentrate on its unravelment than 
on some of those microscopic matters that now absorb 
Scientists. Whether we look at Italy, Spain or France, 
we see a nation following some Statesman who evidently 
knows his own mind and is fairly confident as to the goal 
at which he aims. It is true that in two of these three 
cases rotten Parliamentary systems had to be swept away 
before a Dictatorship could be established, but it is note- 
worthy that in both instances, despite the efforts of dis- 
carded politicians and disgruntled journalists to prejudice 
and poison the civilized world against a Mussolini or a 
Primo de Rivera, the Dictators are supported by the public 
opinion of the countries on which they forced themselves. 
That is their justification, and the proof that they supply 
an urgent national need. In France, Parliamentarism 
continues its not very inspiring or impressive existence— 
but, nevertheless, it has been possible for Leadership to 
emerge by virtue of its services to the State—and though 
the enemies of Monsieur Poincaré—many of whom are 
also the enemies of France at home and abroad—are 
perpetually predicting his impending downfall, summer is 
followed by autumn, autumn by winter, winter by spring, 
and another summer by another autumn, and he is still 
with us, so that it becomes permissible to hope that enough 
Frenchmen appreciate his value to the Republic to ensure 
his remaining where he is. 


Ir is when we turn our eyes from the Latin Sisters that 
we are struck by the amazing absence of political Leader- 
ship on either side of the Atlantic. Nor is it easy to find 
when we go still farther afield. The United States is 
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admittedly more magnificently furnished with males than 
any country under the sun, but for some unexplained rea- 

son masculine vigour is painfully wanting in 
fone aes both the great American Parties, Republicans 
and Democrats, that divide the allegiance of 
some 100,000,000 to 120,000,000 citizens. When their 
practical politicians meet to frame the “ platforms” on 
which they hope to sweep the country, their main object 
is to shirk any big issue and to confine themselves to 
denouncing each other. Their standard-bearers are usually 
selected because of their negative virtues as safe men who 
“least divide”’ their partisans, or because they are “ dark 
horses” of whom so little is known that little evil can be 
spoken. It seems to be agreed among the wire-pullers that 
no one suspected of “leadership” should be chosen as 
Presidential Nominee. Is it that there is so much indi- 
viduality among Americans that they cannot tolerate 
anyone they feel to be superior to themselves? The fate 
of such outstanding personalities as ex-President Roosevelt 
and President Wilson suggests this as a possible explanation ; 
not that it is particularly encouraging, as it implies that 
the tremendous problems ahead of the Great Republic will 
be dealt with without foresight or constructive capacity, 
and that the prodigious powers vested in the Chief Executive 
are unlikely to be exercised to the utmost advantage of 
American interests. Then again, when we look across the 
border at another mighty country of boundless possi- 
bilities, we observe the same phenomenon in Public affairs, 
though doubtless in Canadian business, in Canadian fac- 
tories, and on Canadian farms remarkable men are doing 
remarkable things, and laying broad and deep the founda- 
tions of future prosperity. This, at any rate, is the 
explanation and the excuse usually made for the com- 
paratively small part Canadian statesmanship nowadays 
plays either in the British League of Nations or in World 
Policy generally, in which Canada has a larger stake than 
her public men seemingly realize. There was a time well 
within the memory of persons not yet old when they 
attended Imperial Conferences for the purpose of contribu- 
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ting some ‘‘ Canadian idea” to the common deliberations 
and of giving a lead to the Home Government. But to-day 
the politicians of Ottawa are content to pass the time of 
day in Downing Street, and congratulate themselves if they 
leave London without being involved in any ‘“‘ embarrassing 
questions’ such as might react on their Parliamentary 
position at home. It is all the more curious as Canadians 
were so splendid in the Great War and contributed appre- 
ciably to the victory of the Allies. The British Empire 
belongs to them as much as to the Mother Country. Why, 
then, are they willing to allow their spokesmen to take a 
back seat on major Imperial issues and to adopt a strictly 
neutral and negative action ? 


Wirtn Canada not pulling her weight in Empire matters, 
under predominant peanut Politicians with one eye on 

the habitant of Quebec and the other on 
- oo Washington, and with the Conservative Party 

not pulling its weight in Canadian affairs, a 
serious situation has developed that bodes ill for the future 
of Dominion and Mother Country. On the local issues 
that divide Canadian Politicians we are out of court, and 
are fully aware that comments from this side of the Atlantic 
are unwelcome. But on National and Imperial issues, 
which affect Great Britain no less than Canada, we cannot 
pretend to be indifferent. For this reason, Englishmen 
have followed with keen sympathy the proceedings of the 
great Conservative Party Convention at Winnipeg—the 
first of its kind since Confederation—for the purpose of 
selecting the Leader most likely to unite and to reinvigorate 
the Party, and thus provide the Canadian People with an 
alternative Administration to that of Mr. Mackenzie King. 
At one moment it was suggested that Mr. Arthur Meighen 
might be invited to reconsider his retirement after the last 
disastrous General Election. At another it was rumoured 
that the popular and powerful Premier of Ontario, Mr. 
Ferguson, might be induced to exchange Provincial for 
Federal Politics. Other aspirants were mentioned, and the 
Conference occasionally waxed warm. Ultimately the lot 
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fell on Mr. R. B. Bennett of Calgary, and there is a general 
feeling throughout the Dominion that the Party have done 
well in preferring its most brilliant member to some safe 
man, as Mr. Bennett is more likely than anyone else to 
lead Conservatism to victory. He is a first-class fighting 
man from the West who is also a Parliamentarian of 
exceptional talent. The “Tory Party” in Canada, as we 
are bidden to call them by a Morning Post correspondent 
(October 19th), has two heavy handicaps to overcome, 
viz. the Little Canadians of Quebec, who prefer Peanutism 
and provide the Liberal majority, and the alien vote of the 
Prairie Provinces, who are “agin the Conservatives” 
because they are “ agin the British Empire.” 


We shall probably be reminded that people who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. If this means that 

the Mother Country is in the same plight 
72 Gon as U.S.A. and Canada as regards political 

Leadership, it is, alas, only too true. All 
three Parties in this country suffer from the prevailing 
weakness. The Conservatives, perhaps, less than the others, 
to the extent that Mr. Stanley Baldwin retains his personal 
popularity with his followers and is assured of a very 
cordial welcome wherever he goes. He is persona grata 
with every section of the community, as with both sexes, 
and if any untoward vacancy occurred at No. 10 Downing 
Street it would be extremely difficult to fill, as Conservative 
opinion is divided on this as on most other issues. It is 
likewise the fact that there is widespread disappointment 
throughout our Party that a Government containing so 
many “‘ first-class brains’ should be so hesitant in tackling 
outstanding and pressing problems confronting them, and 
should be constantly letting “I dare not wait upon I 
would.” This lack of virility and vigour among the Twenty 
necessarily reacts upon the prestige of a Prime Minister, 
who is content to act as a Chairman of the Cabinet and 
to allow his various colleagues to go as they please, which 
means in the direction desired by their respective Depart- 
ments. To make matters worse, for no adequate reason 
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the Conservatives find themselves committed, on the personal 
initiative of their Leader, to this unfortunate multiplication 
of voters, for which there was no audible demand and no 
valid necessity. That other Parties are distinctly more 
uncomfortable than Conservatives as regards Leadership is 
small consolation to us, though somewhat painful for them. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is evidently viewed with suspicion 
by all Socialists who sincerely believe in Socialism and 
who do not regard that creed simply as a card to be played 
in the game of Ins and Outs. The Liberals, again, are 
whistling to keep up their courage ; the more serious among 
them being humiliated by the manner in which Mr. Lloyd 
George captured the party machine and alarmed at the 
probability of his selling the pass to Labour. If Con- 
servatism merely consists of hanging on to office, and 
Liberalism and Socialism only mean ejecting the Conser- 
vatives, there is not much to appeal to the younger 
generation of any class, and we cannot be surprised that 
the proceedings of Parliament have ceased to interest any 
but those immediately engaged in the sham fight at 
Westminster. Is Responsible Statesmanship in this country 
going the right way “to make the world safe for demo- 
cracy’’?? We doubt it. 


THERE is, indeed, little to exhilarate the adherents of any 
political Party in the outlook on public affairs save the 

condition of their opponents. So long as 
ol seis Conservatives and Liberals watch the vagaries 
of Others of the Socialists they may feel fairly cheerful 

as to the future, as it should be “ unthink- 
able” that the country should be so foolish as to entrust 
its destinies to any combination of Pinks and Reds without 
any guarantee as to whether they will pursue a Pink or 
Red policy. So when the Conservatives and Socialists 
observe the operations of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
manipulation of his cash-boxes, they are naturally inclined 
to smile at the suggestion that the pendulum is swinging 
towards the Welsh Wizard. The chief function of the 
500 Liberal candidates should be the payment of the 
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deposits they have forfeited through failing to secure 
the necessary quota of votes. Equally encouraged are the 
supporters of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George 
by the increasing infirmity of the Government and its 
apparent inability to make any use of the enormous 
Ministerial majority that placed Mr. Stanley Baldwin and 
his Colleagues in power as well as in office, with a definite 
mandate to govern the country in accordance with positive 
pledges to the elector, of which the more important remain 
unredeemed. The discord amongst Socialists, the distrac- 
tions of Liberals, and the disappointments of all Conserva- 
tives to whom Conservatism is a living creed and not an 
electioneering cry, tend to lower the moral of all three 
parties and to reduce politics to a donkey race in which 
the last shall be first. The recent Conference of the 
“Labour”? Party—as the Socialists still persist in calling 
themselves—at Blackpool, as of the Conservatives at Cardiff, 
contain little to stimulate their more serious supporters. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who is fully prepared to follow 
wherever Wild Men lead, associated himself with a declara- 
tion of war against everyone who possesses a capital 
producing over £500 a year, which is to pay a special 
surtax of 2s. in the £. He also committed his Party to 
flogging the dead issue of Coal Nationalization. The Con- 
servative Leader at Cardiff was content to what is called 
“mark time,” and the single measure that arouses his 
enthusiasm is another Reform Bill extending the franchise 
to another 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of women and practically 
converting the Electorate into a gynocracy. If that is to 
be the piéce de résistance of next Session, we may bid a 
very long farewell to Economy and Safeguarding. ‘The 
Oppositions are, luckily for the Government, unable to 
capitalize Ministerial mistakes, because neither Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald nor Mr. Lloyd George know what they want— 
except office. 


ALTHOUGH the Conservative Conference at Cardiff approved 
the proposed extension of the franchise to women of 
twenty-one, once it was put as a question on which 
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the Government generally and the Prime Minister in par- 
ticular were positively pledged, there was relatively little 
: enthusiasm over this proceeding, and many 
cng for delegatesregarded the decision with misgivings. 
That-Be It would not be fair of His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to saddle the responsibility on the 
Party at large should they persist in a project of which 
the rank and file had never thought of or heard until it was 
thrust upon them from the Treasury Bench. Vastly different 
was the atmosphere and the attitude of the Conference 
when it came to questions that really appeal to Conserva- 
tives, such as the Reform of the House of Lords, Safe- 
guarding and Economy. The Powers-that-be were obviously 
surprised by the discussion and the vote on the first of 
these issues, as inspired statements had permeated the 
Press suggesting that Reform would be shelved by a 
resolution moved on behalf of the Y.M.C.A. section of our 
Party in Parliament, and leading articles in leading Y.M.C.A. 
organs had elaborately explained that this constitutional 
question—like every other question according to the 
Y.M.C.A. creed—could only be settled “by consent.” 
This was tantamount to vetoing it for all time, as Radicals 
and Socialists are hostile to any and every Second Chamber 
Reform. The Conference appreciated this, and accorded 
Lord Selborne a great ovation as a tribute to his unselfish, 
unwavering, public-spirited, and devoted service in this 
cause. The obstructives were simply overwhelmed, and 
the following motion carried by acclamation : 


“This Conference offers its hearty congratulations 
to the Government on its resolve to deal with the 
problem of the House of Lords during the life of the 
present Parliament, and will support those measures 
necessary to assure that the will of the people shall be 
safeguarded by an effective Second Chamber.” 


That the Prime Minister had been misled as to the feelings 
of his followers and the probable fate of the rival resolutions 
is demonstrable from his inability to make any response 
at the evening meeting to this striking expression of opinion 
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except that the Government would announce their decision 
later on when they had had more time to consider it. This 
is not encouraging, as the subject of House of Lords Reform 
has been before the country for forty years, and acute 
since the Parliament Act of 1911. Our own impression is 
that Ministers will make “the necessity of implementing 
their pledges”? to Flappers a pretext for evading this 
infinitely more important question. 


LorpD SELBORNE will certainly need all the support that 
can be mobilized on behalf of this vital reform. He will 
YMCA be glad “if the Conservatives and Unionists 

ai in each constituency who are deeply impressed 
with the importance of this matter would communicate 
with me at 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, if they have 
not already done so.” So experienced a statesman cannot 
but be aware that the woods are full of enemies, by far 
the most dangerous being the Y.M.C.A. contingent in the 
House of Commons and the Y.M.C.A. Press, who miss 
few opportunities of playing up to the Socialists and 
Radicals. If some of this faction would follow the admirable 
example of Mr. Oswald Mosley and frankly range themselves 
under the banner of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, they would 
help to clear the air and promote sincerity in public life. 
It is no crime to be a Socialist, however mistaken we may 
regard it, and it is certainly more honest to associate with 
those whose aims and ideals one shares rather than affect 
a spurious Conservatism under cover of which one is 
constantly assisting the enemies of Conservatism. We can 
all see that from the Socialist and Radical standpoint the 
existing unreformed and exclusively hereditary House of 
Lords is ideal, especially in the light of la haute finance 
of Mr. Lloyd George, which has exposed a glaring scandal 
to public view. The Peers have been rendered so vulnerable 
by their acceptance of the Parliament Act, and their 
acquiescence in the sale of seats in their House by various 
Prime Ministers, that they can no longer be regarded as a 
serious Second Chamber, and are incapable of discharging 
the duties that all civilized Constitutions entrust to such 
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bodies. We fully understand the Socialist and Radical 
support of an unreformed, impotent House of Lords and 
their resistance to any proposal to improve or strengthen 
it. They are convinced that, just as the Peers were 
stampeded into hamstringing their House sixteen years 
ago by so mild a monster as Mr. Asquith, so they could 
be stampeded in any other direction that “ Wild Men” 
might indicate if these ever got the upper hand in the 
House of Commons. That is intelligible; but what is not 
intelligible is that anyone who professes Conservatism and 
calls himself a Conservative should adopt a similar attitude 
and obstruct every effort at Constitutional Reform. 


THE single hope of achievement lies in all Reformers 
loyally supporting Lord Selborne, who may be implicitly 

trusted on an issue that he has made his 
piven * own. This will necessitate considerable 

restraint on the part of many able and 
earnest men who regard this problem as second to none 
in importance, and whose pockets are bulging with Paper 
Constitutions embodying ideal solutions. That way disaster 
lies. If every Reformer insists on pushing his own pet 
scheme and on repudiating that of every other Reformer, 
there is not the ghost of a chance of any Reform being 
carried. It is emphatically an occasion for one of those 
compromises on which Britons pride themselves even in 
unsuitable cases. It is absurd on the one hand, as some 
logicians urge, that we should simply repeal the Parliament 
Act and restore the status quo ante—the House of Lords 
made that impossible by its capitulation in 1911. It is 
equally extravagant to suppose that the existing Upper 
House can be completely swept away in favour of a purely 
elective body. Neither Lords nor Commons could be 
induced to agree to this, and it is idle to propose any 
measure that has no chance of reaching the Statute Book. 
A depressing feature in the situation is not so much the 
opposition of the Oppositions—which “ may be taken as 
read ’’—as the lukewarmness of the Cabinet and the excuse 
afforded by “the Flappers’ Reform Bill’ for suggesting 
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that it is not practical politics to produce another Reform 
Bill in the same Session. The Conservative Party will 
make a tolerable mess of its opportunities if a question 
that has been thrashed out up and down the country for 
several decades, and which was authoritatively declared 
to “brook no delay” sixteen years ago, is shelved in 
favour of a fad that was only sprung upon us the other day. 


THE spokesmen of all three political Parties in this 
country have more in common than they opine, and when 
e reading their utterances on many topics it 
amb would often be difficult to say whether it 
was a Conservative, a Liberal, or a Socialist 

Front Bencher who was speaking had the reporter omitted 
the name of the orator. This especially applies to inter- 
national and industrial questions. In these spheres the 
more ticklish problems are treated as soluble by amiable 
platitudes on “ Peace and Goodwill,’ which are made an 
excuse for shirking active responsibility. We are all agreed 
that Peace and Good Will are indispensable to Industry 
and desirable in foreign relations, but we do not bring the 
Millennium one hour nearer by ignoring realities or by 
evading difficulties. We hear much nowadays of the 
beatific relations between employers and employed in the 
United States, and eager inquirers cross the Atlantic in 
search of the secret. They might just as well have stayed 
at home. There is no secret. The cause of this pheno- 
menon is plainer than most pikestaffs. It is mainly due to 
the high wages American Industry can afford to pay and the 
greater enjoyment of life thereby ensured. These are 
the positive fruits of American prosperity, which is based 
on production, as stable industrial progress must always 
be. This in its turn is the result of the reservation of 
the giant home market to the American producer—employer 
and employed—who enjoy the inestimable boon of unre- 
stricted free imports from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
combined with an almost prohibitive tariff against the 
outside world, deliberately designed to help American 
industry and to hurt foreign competitors. To this, and to 
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no other cause, U.S.A. owes the colossal development that 
is the wonder, the admiration, and the envy of mankind. 
But for our Early Victorian Economists and the politicians 
of the Manchester School, we could and should have enjoyed 
similar conditions throughout the British Empire, whose 
resources eclipse those of the United States in almost 
every element that promotes material prosperity. It is now 
nearly a quarter of a century ago that a great and far- 
sighted English statesman—in response to the demand of 
the Dominions—sought to retrace the disastrous steps to 
which Great Britain owed her industrial decline. But, 
unfortunately, his own Party were unable to rise to the 
occasion, and other Parties—as confirmed Little Eng- 
landers—merely regarded the Chamberlain movement as a 
golden opportunity for arousing animosity against its 
author and prejudice against “‘ Imperialism.”” There matters 
have practically remained ever since, while British Industry 
has steadily slumped, and with no Party attempting to 
stop the rot, though Conservatives still affect to “ think 
imperially,” and some Liberals and some Socialists deny 
that they are “ Little Englanders.” 


Apart from their common lack of constructive or recon- 
structive capacity, our three Parties are similar in another 
a » respect. They are all dominated by what 

OM Gangs are irreverently termed ‘Old Gangs.” The 
Front Benches are cumbered with the dreary wreckage of 
ancient administrations. The Great War altered many 
things, but our politics remained unchanged, and to-day 
pre-war politicians, with pre-war prejudices, are in control 
of Conservatism, of Socialism, and Liberalism. On platforms 
eloquent apostrophes are addressed to the younger genera- 
tion, and political organizers publicly testify that the future 
of every Party depends on its attracting those who have 
grown to manhood and womanhood since the war. But 
when it comes to forming administrations, or even to 
reshuffling them, the single idea of the men in possession 
is to surround themselves with familiar furniture, and any 
suggestion of putting a post-war young man into a Cabinet 
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or any but middle-aged young men into subordinate offices 
is hooted at. It is among those things that “are not 
done.” Even when a Committee is appointed to investigate 
the scandal caused by the harrying of innocent persons in 
the streets of London, it is packed with sexagenarians, 
though the subject is one that peculiarly affects their 
juniors. So it is all along the line. If the Conservative 
Government collapsed and disappeared to-morrow, the 
country would either find itself under the fruits secs of 
* Labour” or the “Come Backs” of Liberalism, of which 
we have seen the best and know the worst and long since 
exhausted the usefulness. All three Parties need rejuvena- 
tion. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain once made this charac- 
teristic remark to the present writer during a Ministerial 
crisis: “If I were forming a Government, I should prefer 
men who might fail to men who had failed.” But among 
post-war politicians nothing succeeds like failure. 


THE discussion provoked by the Deposited Prayer Book, 
which does not abate with the lapse of time, has been 

completely eclipsed by the furious controversy 
Siete sal of which the Bishop of Birmingham (Dr. 

Barnes) has become the centre. Of the 
Bishop’s sincerity and moral courage there can be little 
doubt, but his methods leave room for improvement, and 
as his object is unattainable—namely, the reconciliation of 
Religion and Science—no great good can conceivably accrue 
from His Lordship’s ‘“‘ Campaign of Education,” which must 
inevitably arouse angry passions and accentuate the dis- 
unity which already threatens the Church of England. He 
is stated to be the single Bishop appointed by the late 
Labour Government, and he seems to share the Socialist 
lack of reverence for sacred things, and to be over-anxious 
to bring the intangible mysteries of faith into the market- 
places where everything can be cut and dried. He is un- 
wittingly playing into the hands of the Anglo-Catholics and 
Romanizing section of the Church, and though the brawling 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, conducted by a Canon, scandalized 
many persons, and has been very properly rebuked both by 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Anglo-Catholic Bishop 
of London, we may be sure it provoked not a little sneaking 
sympathy among those who thought that drastic action was 
needed in order to bring Dr. Barnes to book. His subsequent 
letter to the Primate was anything but impressive, suggesting 
as it did that its author is one of those unhappy beings in 
whom the spirit of co-operation and tolerance is so imper- 
fectly developed that he would only be completely comfort- 
able in a Church consisting of himself and perhaps one or 
two other persons who saw eye to eye with him on the 
Descent of Man and the issue of Tennessee v. Rome. His 
observations on the Holy Communion shock almost every 
section of Church men and women, and are clearly a violation 
of the via media on which Anglicanism rests. The Primate’s 
carefully considered and extremely moderate reply to the 
recalcitrant unquestionably represents a much larger volume 
of lay opinion than that which approves the Deposited 
Prayer Book. The Archbishop of York likewise expressed 
the feelings of the great majority in saying: 


**T dislike more than I can say taking public part in 
any controversies about the words with which feeble 
men attempt to express a mystery so profound and yet 
a mystery which the Lord Himself intended us by this 
so simple act to be enabled so thankfully and quietly 
to receive.” 


After condemning the Bishops’ “ inability to understand ” 
those he criticized, His Grace added : 


I cannot bring myself to think that this is the spirit which should animate 
a Christian teacher and thinker. The Bishop seems to impart into his discussions 
conceptions and methods which may be appropriate so far as the mathematics 
and physics with which he is familiar are concerned, but which are quite inappro- 
priate in the sphere of spiritual experience. Indeed, so far as I can estimate his 
views, the whole conception of the relation of material and spiritual which he 
holds seems to me strangely narrow and meagre and out of accord with the new 
trends even of scientific thought. 


THE passion for swimming the English Channel by what 
was once called ‘‘ the Weaker Sex ”’ had a curious dénouement. 
Dr. Dorothy Cochrane Logan is the “heroine” of 
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this episode, if that be the proper term. As a lady 
of professional distinction, and jealous of the honour of 

her sex, she was concerned at the conditions 
or ee under which our much-enduring Channel had 
: been swum of late years, which galled her all 
the more as a devoted and successful long-distance swimmer. 
Miss Mercedes Gleitze, described in the Press as ‘‘ the London 
typist,” though evidently employed in an office of abundant 
leisure, had just rejoiced her admirers by accomplishing 
this great feat at the eighth or ninth attempt, being the 
first Englishwoman to do it, and the first woman of any 
kind to do it so late in the year as October. Much enthusiasm 
was aroused by this triumph, all the more so as the swimmer 
was described as reaching the shore in a frozen and almost 
unconscious condition. Ribald American journalists, doubt- 
less irritated at an American monopoly being broken, sug- 
gested that an affidavit should be signed by Miss Gleitze 
that she had actually done what she was credited with doing, 
and it is understood that French scepticism embraces many 
Channel swims of which the sceptics only regard a minority 
as authentic. Dr. Logan was doubtless impressed by the 
atmosphere thus created, and proceeded to demonstrate to 
the public “the ease with which they can be hoodwinked 
in this craze to swim the Channel.” But she went rather 
far, and has small right to be surprised that the gratification 
caused by the news that she had eclipsed all female records 
by swimming from Cap Griz Nez to Dover in 13 hours and 
10 minutes gave way to indignation when she calmly 
announced that she had perpetrated an elaborate hoax. 
It had a comic side, as while she was deemed a “ record 
breaker’ the American Press claimed her as of American 
origin, nor were “ the Celtic fringes’ backward in identify- 
ing themselves with a lady who was described in a leading 
Scottish journal as having “ Highland connections,” while 
in South Wales she was certified to belong to Cardiff. She 
received the public congratulations of the British Medical 
Association, and Lord Birkenhead devoted a purple patch 
of post-prandial oratory to her performance. Then after 
Swearing an affidavit, which was countersigned by her 
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trainer and skipper, Dr. Logan received the £1,000 offered 
by the News of the World, and publicly rebuked those who 
questioned her performance. But by this time she was 
evidently getting uncomfortable; and realizing that her 
joke had gone too far, although she had resolved to keep 
it up for an entire month, she now confessed that the swim 
was a fake, as she had merely got into the water on the 
French side of the Channel to get out of it immediately 
afterwards, and had sat for nine hours in a tug which brought 
her to the English coast, when she again got into the sea for 
the purpose of walking ashore. Hincillz lachrymz. Mean- 
while Miss Gleitze was so moved by this escapade that she 
resolved on a “‘ vindication ’’ swim, but though she made a 
valiant attempt in the presence of a cloud of witnesses, 
and remained for many hours in the water, getting within 
eight miles of her goal, she was obliged to give up, so that 
the season ends in the Channel’s favour. We don’t doubt 
for a moment that Miss Gleitze swam the Channel when she 
said she did. So there is no need for her or anyone else to 
swim it again. 
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For some years now, in fact ever since the close of the 
Great War, our ears have been filled and our minds stunned 
with fearsome prophecies of an aerial wrath to come. At 
the outbreak of the next European war, if not before the 
actual declaration of hostilities, the skies are to be dark- 
ened by enemy air squadrons; destruction, in the shape 
of monster bombs—explosive, incendiary, poison gas, and 
even bacterial—is to rain down upon our capital city, our 
industrial areas, and our seaports, and lay them even with 
the ground and their children within them; our navies are 
to be swept from the seas, our armies paralysed, our people 
reduced to mad panic, and our Government forced to make 
peace on our enemies’ terms. “ Britannia, the pride of the 
ocean, the home of the brave and the free,” is to lie at the 
proud foot of a conqueror; and a greater Empire than 
Belshazzar ever knew, but, like his, weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, is to be one with Nineveh and}Tyre. 

Into the burning fiery furnace of this vision there has 
come, like a sort of literary pyrene, “‘ Neon’s”’ book, The 
Great Delusion.* 

** Neon,” whoever he may be, thinks this fearsome 
prospect to be but the baseless fabric of a vision. He 
regards aircraft, so farfrom being capable of assuring to any 
nation “‘ The Command of the Air,” as being themselves at 
the mercy of the element in which they move. He denies 
their utility for commercial purposes in peace, considering 
them to be an unreliable, expensive, and dangerous means of 
transport alike for passengers and goods. He considers them, 
so far from being an all-powerful fighting weapon, as pic- 
turesque, but by no means essential auxiliaries to the 
fleets and armies which alone can win battles and wars. 
He believes, moreover, that aircraft have already reached 
their maximum possible efficiency, and that no future 
improvements are likely to enable them to overcome their 
inherent limitations. In a word, his estimate of their peace 
and war value is as low as that of the propagandists of the 
air is high. 

Here, then, are two very different views, obviously quite 
irreconcilable the one with the other. What is the plain man 
to think of it all ? 

Let us take, first, the question of the commercial value 


* The Great Delusion, by “Neon.” 12s, 6d, net. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
London. 
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of aircraft. At the present time aircraft, as a means of 
transport, whether for passengers or for goods, cannot be 
considered a serious rival either to the steam- or the oil-driven 
ship on the sea, or to the railway or the motor vehicle on 
land. Some small use is, of course, made of aeroplanes and 
airships for these purposes, but if Government financial 
assistance, which alone makes these activities possible, were 
withdrawn to-morrow, not a single commercial machine 
would take the air. The risks attendant on aerial transport 
are higher than in any other form of travel; dependence 
on weather conditions, largely unpredictable and entirely 
uncontrollable, renders it essentially unreliable; it labours 
under distinct limitations as to distance and time of voyage ; 
and it is, even with the help of public money, too expensive 
to be utilized by any but a small class of well-to-do people. 
In other words, the airship and the aeroplane are at present 
rich men’s toys rather than commercial assets; they are 
dangerous, costly alike to those who use them and those who 
do not—for each one of us, though we may never in our lives 
have taken the air, is paying his mite to allow someone else, 
probably better off than himself, to do so—and for com- 
mercial purposes useless. So much no unprejudiced reader 
of ‘‘ Neon’s ” book will deny. 

All this, however, might well have been said of every 
new means of transport in its infancy. It was certainly 
true of the railway and the steamship in our grandfather’s 
time, and of the motor-car in our own day. Yet we see that 
these now bear the burden of land and sea transport the 
world over, and are bound up with the very roots of our 
civilization. Is the commercial conquest of the air likely 
to follow the same course as that of the land and of the 
sea? According to *“‘Neon” the defects inherent in all 
aircraft present insuperable obstacles to any such possibility, 
and we should be wise to refrain from throwing good money 
after bad, and to admit that aerial transport is neither a 
paying nor a practical proposition. Yet hardly a day now 
passes without a declaration by some eminent man that 
in a few years’ time we shall all be flying, and no more dream 
of crossing Europe or the Atlantic in any other way than 
we should now think of doing so by pony-chaise or wind- 
jammer. It does not seem possible as yet to decide between 
these two radically opposite views. It will be remembered, 
however, that this last summer has seen the loss of more 
than one costly machine, and of even more precious lives 
in attempting flights across oceans, traversed every day by 
ships of all sorts and sizes with never a delay or a disaster. 
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These fatalities must have brought vividly before us all the 
resent serious limitations of aircraft as a form of transport, 
and should make us realize that the prospect of universal 
flying, whether for business or pleasure, can only be said to 
be remote, if not visionary. If one may hazard a personal 
opinion it seems improbable that any of the eminent gentle- 
men who so confidently prophesy a rosy future for air 
transport will live to see their prognostications fulfilled. 
Let us now turn to the value of aircraft in war. This 
also ‘‘ Neon” boldly attempts to minimize. He discusses 
first of all the value of aeroplane reconnaissance on land, 
which, he declares, is liable to frequent interruption by 
weather, cannot effectively search many types of ground, 
often renders untrue reports, and is, in a word, too 
unreliable to be of great utility. It is true that aero- 
planes normally cannot fly in fog or very bad weather ; that 
close country, woods, and towns afford effective conceal- 
ment from their prying eyes, and that their information 
should not, any more than that emanating from other 
sources, be accepted blindly and without confirmation. 
Moreover, future developments in warfare are likely to 
render information from the air less, rather than more, 
valuable. For long periods in the Great War, when armies 
remained stationary, facing each other in entrenched posi- 
tions, the air observer had to survey only a narrow and 
familiar field, in which any movement or change at once 
caught his eye and could be closely examined; he could 
then return to an established and well-equipped aerodrome 
to make his report at leisure. In the earlier and later stages, 
when the armies were in motion, and aerodromes also were 
constantly being shifted, complete and accurate observation 
and timely reporting were less easy. The same phenomenon 
was noticeable in recent army manceuvres, when not only 
were air reports sometimes inaccurate in detail, but gave an 
untrue picture of the actual situation at the time of their 
reception. Still more will this be the case if the future sees 
mechanized forces in the field, with their increased rate of 
movement, range of manceuvre and facilities for utilizing 
all available cover from air. Aerial reports on the situation 
which may to-day be inaccurate by yards or by minutes 
may then be erroneous by miles and by hours; and even 
where a true picture can be given, its value will be even 
more seriously diminished than it is at present by the 
inevitable delay in getting it down to the commander on the 
ground. 
None the less, the aeroplane will certainly be, in the 
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future as in the past, an invaluable means of obtaining 
information, simply because it can go where nothing else 
can go and see what nothing else can see. Nothing else can 
tell a commander what is happening behind the enemies’ 
forward troops; nothing else can give him such early 
warning of approaching danger ; nothing else can so rapidly 
disclose to him an opening for an effective blow. In this 
sense aircraft have certainly modified, if not revolutionized, 
all previous methods of making war. Admittedly they are 
not the only, or an infallible, means of procuring information ; 
but it is certain that no commander of a military force, 
however small, would willingly take the field to-day without 
air assistance, or could do so without being seriously handi- 
capped in his operations. 

Passing over the many subsidiary purposes for which 
aircraft may be and is used in war, such as spotting for long- 
range artillery, transporting men, supplies, and ammunition, 
acting as a rapid means of liaison and communication, and 
so forth, we come to the question of the attack on ground 
targets (including in that term not only the troops themselves, 
but transport columns, railways, bridges, and in fact each 
and every part of an army—its rear organization right back 
to its base). It is clear that such targets will be easier 
to hit if they are large than if they are small, if they are 
stationary or slow-moving than if they are highly mobile, 
if they are visible than if they are concealed, if they are 
defenceless than if they are protected. It follows from this 
that even now the forward enemy troops afford a less for- 
midable mark than do his rear organizations; and as 
armies are mechanized, and are able to move fast across 
country, they will become less and less vulnerable to air 
attack. Even during the war, except on one or two special 
occasions, aerial attack on forward troops was found to be 
too dangerous a game, and too poor in results to be worth 
while, and was mainly directed against objectives in rear 
of them such as important roads and railways, especially 
their junctions and crossing bridges, depots and stores of 
all kinds, and lorry and horse transport columns. But these, 
being more or less permanent and stationary installations, 
could be and were provided with fixed defences in the shape 
of anti-aircraft guns and searchlights, so that in proportion 
as the targets became more formidable, the difficulty and 
danger of effectively attacking them also increased, if not 
perhaps in direct proportion. To the question of the 
effectiveness of these stationary defences both then and 
now we shall presently return; but, broadly speaking, the 
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effect of these air attacks, as far as the field armies were 
concerned, though often locally considerable and occasion- 
ally serious, was never decisive. It was never found possible 
even by a series of continuous and intensive bombing raids 
entirely to disorganize the enemy’s rear services, to interfere 
seriously with the forward flow of his munitions and supplies, 
or to disarrange or wreck the plans of his commanders. 
On two occasions, in Italy and in Palestine, air attacks against 
the retreating column of a defeated enemy did much to 
turn his defeat into a disaster; but the victory had to be 
achieved before the air could gather its fruits. In short, 
history tells us that as against armies in the field the air 
is capable of affording valuable assistance to the other 
arms, but is not itself capable even of checking the enemy’s 
attack, certainly not of attacking and defeating him. Still 
less is this likely to be so in the future. In theory it may be 
possible for a powerful and numerous air force, unassisted by 
ground troops, and using far-distant aerodromes and bases, to 
carry out such an incessant series of intensive attacks on the 
vulnerable rear organization of a slow-moving enemy of the 
pre-war type as completely to cripple his power of movement 
before he can come within reach of its own ground organiza- 
tions. But against the mechanized forces of the future, 
sweeping forward on wide fronts at high speed, such air opera- 
tions would lose much of their effect, and could not hold the 
enemy at arm’s length for long; constant and frequent shifts 
of aerodromes and bases would be enforced upon the air force, 
with a consequent diminution of the vigour and effect of 
their operations and an increase in losses among machines and 
installations, until at length they were reduced practically 
to impotence. In a duel between a modernized army and 
a modernized air force, each acting as it were in vacuo, 
the result would assuredly go in favour of the army. In 
other words, an air force cannot fight an army. So long 
as wars take place on land armies will have to do the 
fighting ; air forces will be an essential adjunct to armies, 
but cannot replace them. A superior air force will be an 
invaluable asset to the army which it is assisting, but 
superiority in the air will not of itself bring victory to an 
army, nor can we even say for certain that it is an essential 
condition of victory. 

As regards sea warfare and the vexed question of 
whether the aeroplane has rendered the battleship or 
any other class of warship obsolete, we do not propose in 
this paper to touch on such subjects, which seem to be 
more proper for the discussions by experts on either side. 
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But we cannot conclude without a few words on the prime 
claim of the air propagandists: namely, that aerial attack 
against an enemy’s “home front ”’—that is, his civilian 
population—can decide the result of a war quite independent 
of naval and military activities. 

The lurid pictures of the effects of these raids are cer- 
tainly, if we are to allow them to be at all true, alarming 
enough ; but before we can accept them as such they must 
be closely examined. Firstly, we must keep in mind the 
fact that enemy air raids on London and other places, 
and our own air raids on German cities during the war, did 
not in fact induce either side to lay down their arms forth- 
with. In our own case, though the immediate affects both 
material and moral were considerable, the ultimate result 
of the German raids was rather to stiffen than weaken our 
national determination to carry the war through to victory. 
So far, then, the claims put forward are not confirmed by 
past history. Their basis of justification must, therefore, be 
that since the war the potency of the air arm has so greatly 
increased that much greater results are to be expected from 
it, either to-day or in the near future. 

Now, is this so? It is difficult to see in what way the 
aeroplane has become, or is likely to become, so much more 
effective an engine of war than it was ten years ago. 
Reliability may have increased somewhat, speed may have 
increased somewhat, performance may have increased some- 
what. But it may be doubted if the aeroplanes of any 
likely enemy of Great Britain will be able to reach this 
country more quickly, to traverse our anti-aircraft defences 
more safely and surely, or to bomb their various targets 
more accurately than in the war years. Nor does it seem 
likely, despite the stories with which we have been regaled 
of vast hostile aerial fleets, of hordes of machines, of tons 
of bombs, of huge stores of poison gas and incendiary 
materials, that, at all events in the first stages of a future 
war, these machines and munitions will actually be avail- 
able in great quantities. Money cannot be laid out in such 
directions to an indefinite extent by any nation, nor can 
the secret of such expenditure usually be kept. The air 
arm of most European nations, like their armies and their 
navies, is not likely to attain its maximum numbers or 
efficiency at the outbreak of a war; and it is improbable 
that for some months after the opening of hostilities we 
shall have to deal with any air attacks on a larger scale, more 
numerous or more effective than those of 1917 and 1918. 

On the other hand, it is well known that anti-aircraft 
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defence has made considerable progress of recent years, 
and has now attained a degree of efficiency. A well- 
established system of defence in good working order should 
be able to give any raiding air force a warm reception, 
and compel it either to fly high and drop its bombs more 
or less at random, or to come low for better aim only 
at the risk of serious casualties. On this point the ex- 
perience of this year’s air manceuvres is of interest. An 
air raid by night, once sufficient warning of its approach 
could be secured to enable the defenders’ machines to get 
up to a level with those of the attack, was shown to be a 
hazardous and costly undertaking; the raiding aeroplanes 
caught and fixed at the junction of two searchlight beams 
could be blinded, attacked by surprise from any direction, 
and fought on more than equal terms. Daylight raiders 
were less easy to deal with, mainly because of the difficulty 
of spotting them from the air; but in war-time the task of 
the defenders’ machines in this respect would be facilitated 
by the bursting of anti-aircraft shells, which could not of 
course be usedin peace. In fact, nothing seems farther from 
the truth than the belief that England is henceforward in the 
nature of things completely at the mercy of an over- 
whelming and irresistible air attack at the outbreak of the 
next war, except the belief that she will continue to remain 
so throughout its whole course. Germany tried to utilize 
her air arm against us, to break down our will to victory 
during the war, and gave up her attempts because it proved 
ineffective. We do not believe that the situation since that 
time has altered so radically that a similar attempt to-morrow 
would be more effective. 

None the less, we should be foolish to forget that, though 
the success of such an attack might to our minds be any- 
thing but certain, it may very well be argued by our 
possible enemies that it might be worth while to attempt 
it—and after all their view, and not ours, is in this case to 
decide whether or not we shall have to face such an attack. 
We should therefore be foolish—eminently foolish—to neg- 
lect the possibility of it, or to leave undone anything which 
may safeguard us against it. Our anti-aircraft defences, 
whether they be aeroplanes, guns, searchlights, scientific 
instruments, or what not, will well fulfil their purpose in 
war if they repulse every and any attack on the area under 
their safeguard ; they will best fulfil it if no such attack 
ever takes place, because not only we ourselves but our 
enemies too see in it no promise of success, and every 
prospect of loss and defeat. 
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To sum up, let us not be so enslaved to our own phrases, 
and talk glibly of ‘“‘command of the sea” or “‘ command 
of the air,” that the pathless and barren sea or the empty 
blue empyrean seem of themselves objects of value and 
desire. Navies and air fleets alike are built on land, start 
from land, are maintained from land, and return to land. 
Earth, solid earth, is the basis of them all alike; ship and 
aeroplane must be based on the earth. Navies alone cannot 
win wars, for battleships cannot climb hills. Aircraft alone 
cannot win wars; for how, if when they have conquered 
the air, they find the earth has been lost to them? The 
strength of England in time past rested on her Navy and 
her Army ; now her Air Force has come to take its share, but 
the others still have their parts to play as in the days of 
old. It is only by the co-operation of all these that we can 
solve our mighty problem of defending the greatest Empire 
the world has ever known; and not in the predominance 
of one service, but in the mutual understanding and assist- 
ance of them all, lies our hope of security in time of peace 
and of victory in time of war. 


WHITEHALL 


THE LATEST “REVOLUTION” IN MEXICO 


In the article on Mexico which I contributed to the National 
Review last month I said that 


“there is every sign of a three-cornered civil war 
and a general smash-up before the end of the present 
elections. A fight between Obregon, Serrano, and 
Gomez is certain to take place before the middle of 
next year. 

“Though the ‘ election’ will not be held till July 
1928, everybody is getting ready for trouble, which 
may come sooner, and quite suddenly.” 


The “ trouble’ came, as a matter of fact, about a week 
ago—that is, during the first week in October 1927; but it 
did not break of itself: Calles and Obregon forced it to break 
by a premature attack. 

A different story has, I know, been circulated in England, 
where it is believed that Serrano and Gomez started their 
revolt, fomented mutinies among the troops, and tampered 
with the loyalty of officers, so that, in self-defence, Calles 
had Serrano shot and Gomez outlawed. 

This version Calles was able to impose on the Press of 
the United States, and consequently on the world, owing to 
the fact that he maintains a most rigorous censorship in 
Mexico; that he unceremoniously expels any newspaper 
correspondent who tells the truth, and never lets him 
return ; and that, as soon as he was prepared to strike at 
his enemies, he closed the telegraph lines to all messages 
save his own; stopped all the train services throughout the 
country ; and made it impossible, during the course of several 
days at least, for any independent account of what was 
happening to reach the outer world. Having taken these 
precautions, he announced in restrained and dignified 
language that a portion of the garrison of Mexico City had 
been seduced from its allegiance by Serrano and Gomez, 
that the military authorities had been compelled to arrest 
Serrano, that he had been court-martialled and shot, and 
that Gomez would likewise be tried as soon as he was appre- 
hended. Finally, he lamented, in moderate and pathetic 
language, that all his efforts to hold a perfectly fair election 
had been rendered futile by the determination of the two 
traitor generals to appeal to the sword. He said that he 
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had long known of their intrigues, but had withheld his 
hand in the hope that they would reform. When they 
actually produced a mutiny in the garrison of the Federal 
Capital, he had been forced to take active measures against 
them. 

All this was really excellent propaganda, composed not 
by Calles himself, of course, but by the American renegades 
whom he has gathered round him, and who are invaluable to 
him in his diplomatic sparring-matches with Washington 
because they know Uncle Sam’s weak points. Most of these 
renegades are also refugees from the United States, where 
they are “ wanted ” by the police on some charge or other— 
mostly Communistic agitation and draft-dodging during the 
Great War. One of them is Sefor Roberto Habermann, a 
Hungarian Jew who fled to Mexico in 1918, when he was 
asked to enter the U.S. army, but who was back in Wash- 
ington three months ago with a Mexican diplomatic passport 
as the secretary of Luis N. Morones, the Minister of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labour in the Calles Government. As the 
Moscow Kremlin has become a centre of infection for the 
Old World, a cesspool into which every kind of poison finds 
its way, so the Chapultepec Palace has become a centre of 
infection for the New World, a harbour of refuge for escaped 
Communists, dynamitards, jail-birds, and murderers from 
every part of the two Americas. To start with, Calles is 
an alien element himself, though born in the country, being 
of mixed Syrian and Yaqui origin. Sefior Panni, the 
Finance Minister, is Italian. Aaron Saenz, who was in the 
Mexican Foreign Office and is now election manager for 
Obregon, is of Jewish origin, though nominally a Christian 
and even an ordained minister of the Methodist Church. 
His brother Moses, who is in the Department of Education, 
is also a Methodist minister, despite the article in the Con- 
stitution which excludes all clergymen from office. In short, 
Mexico is ruled at the present moment by a crew no less 
pernicious and no less remote from the spirit of the people 
ruled, than that which dominates Russia. As a well-informed 
American publicist once put it to me: ‘‘ Suppose the United 
States to be ruled by the gunmen of Chicago and New York, 
and you get an accurate idea of what has actually happened 
in Mexico.” 

I have given above the official Mexican account of the 
Gomez-Serrano “insurrection”’: let me now give the true 
version. Gomez and Serrano had undoubtedly meant to 
appeal to the sword, but they did not mean to do so till 
next June or July. In a message which I received some two 
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months ago from a person who is in touch with Gomez, I 
learned that this general did not intend to revolt till after 
the elections of July 1928, so that all the world might see, 
from the unfair way in which the elections had been con- 
ducted, that revolution was the only means by which he 
could prevent a pair of scoundrels from ruling Mexico 
alternatively for many years to come. 

Here we have, by the way, in a few words an explanation 
of the political instability which prevails in Latin America. 
Strange as it may seem it is not the revolutions there which 
constitute the weak point, it is the unfair elections. In 
ninety-nine revolutions out of a hundred, the revolutionaries 
are forced to act because the Government has lied about the 
results of the elections; and as a Government which does 
this can remain in power indefinitely, the only way of 
turning it out is by revolution. There is a very common 
impression in England that Latin America would prosper if 
it stopped making revolutions, but on the contrary it would, 
in that case, be worse off than ever, inasmuch as it would 
permanently become the helpless victim of inefficient, 
vicious, despotic, and irremovable rulers. The regeneration 
of Latin America cannot be brought about by the prevention 
of revolutions unless the causes of revolution are removed ; 
it can only be brought about by the holding of honest 
elections. Mr. Henry L. Stimson, the American representa- 
tive in Nicaragua, has been trying hard and conscientiously 
to have real elections held there, despite torrents of abuse 
and calumny from the Mexican Press and even from many 
of his own countrymen. Calles was particularly angry with 
Mr. Stimson because he, Calles, is an expert at the holding 
of dishonest elections. In 1915, when he himself became 
** elected ’’ Governor of Sonora, he had fewer votes cast for 
him than were cast for his opponent, General José Obrego6n, 
but, being the Chief of Police at the time, he calmly declared 
himself elected, and nobody was courageous enough to say 
him nay. His refusal on that occasion to resign his official 
post when proposing himself as candidate was another 
breach of the law; but as a certain place is said to be paved 
with good intentions, so the whole career of President Calles 
is paved with breaches of that Constitution of which he 
speaks with such reverence. He is very careful, however, 
to prevent his opponents from transgressing in the same 
way—for example, he insisted four months ago on Generals 
Gomez and Serrano resigning their commands before standing 
as candidates for the Presidency. 

I have pointed out that Generals Serrano and Gomez 
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were preparing a revolution, which they meant to bring off 
in about ten months’ time. Their friends in this country, 
America, deny this, but they were. Now, they were justified 
in doing so if President Calles was working in favour of his 
friend Obregon, for this would be unconstitutional. And 
Calles was working in favour of Obregén. He favoured him 
in every possible way. He even allowed Obregén to paste 
his election posters on the armoured cars which accompany 
every railway train. I saw those posters on armoured cars. 
I saw them pasted up, in defiance of the law, on the walls 
of the beautiful church of San Francisco in the Avenida 
Francisco I, Madero, Mexico City. It is unconstitutional 
for Government officials to preside over election meetings, 
but Calles allowed such officials to preside over Obreg6n’s 
election meetings in half a dozen States; and everyone felt 
certain that, even were Generals Gomez and Serrano to 
receive more votes than Obregon, the latter would have been 
declared elected. It is well known that Calles and Obregén 
have entered into a compact whereby they will occupy the 
Presidential office alternatively till one of them dies, and 
then Morones, the Bolshevik, will take the vacant place. 

They saw, however, with alarm that Serrano and Gomez 
were gaining over a large number of generals, officers, and 
politicians, mostly because of the prejudice which exists in 
Mexico against the re-election of a President, a prejudice 
which was, in 1917, crystallized into a constitutional pro- 
hibition of the sternest kind. So strong was this prejudice 
that the words “ No Re-Election” were printed at the head 
of all Government note-paper, and stamped on all passports. 
The Mexican visa which I received in London last April bears, 
in imposing letters, the words “No Re-Election.” Yet 
Obreg6n put up for re-election, after Calles had first induced 
a complaisant Congress to approve of his doing so, though, 
of course, a mere vote of Congress cannot alter the Con- 
stitution, it needs a Constituent Assembly to do that. 

By far the great majority of intelligent Mexicans were 
opposed to this re-election of Obregén, but, what was in- 
finitely more serious, the army was becoming opposed to it. 
Now, whatever charges can be brought against the Duumviri, 
hesitation, scrupulousness, and timidity are not amongst 
them. They struck with a rapidity and success which 
neither Lenin nor Dzerzhinsky could improve upon. Their 
coup was, in fact, a model of its kind. In preparation, in 
timeliness, in execution, in swiftness, and above all in the 
indispensable propaganda which followed close on the 
bullets, this Calles-Obregén blow was a masterpiece. In- 
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stead of having the two candidates arrested and tried, they 
sent soldiers to shoot them. It was a massacre of political 
opponents that was carried out by Calles, not a revolution 
that was attempted by Serrano and Gomez. 

Together with a number of their friends, those two doomed 
leaders had repaired for the week-end to Serrano’s country- 
house at Cuernavaca, and, while they were sitting around a 
dinner-table, a group of Federal soldiers approached and 
opened fire on them, killing Serrano and most of his guests. 
Naturally, General Gomez fled. If he had stood his ground, 
he would have been killed. Because he fled he was denounced 
as a traitor. Thirteen of his friends, most of them civilians, 
were killed with Serrano; this fact alone shows that he was 
taken unawares, for until recently he was the G.O.C. of all 
the troops in the Valley of Mexico, and he would never have 
raised the standard of revolt with less than ten thousand men 
around him. According to the official account, he was 
court-martialled and shot, but this is untrue: he was 
murdered. 

General Gomez succeeded in putting himself at the head 
of some three thousand soldiers ; but by the time this appears 
in print he will probably have been defeated or in exile. 
I am writing on October the eleventh north of the Rio 
Grande, and up to that time the Duumviri have been 
extraordinarily successful in all their calculations. By their 
strict censorship and by their control of the one or two 
terrified American correspondents now left in Mexico, they 
have forced the great American newspapers—and, through 
them, the Press of the entire world—to accept their account 
of what has happened; and the Yankee Bolsheviks and 
army deserters in Calles’s entourage have probably informed 
their master that the New York editors will stick to that 
Callista version sooner than confess that they were hood- 
winked. America worships success more than any other 
country; and, to judge from their cables, the American 
reporters in Mexico City are grovelling before Calles the 
Victorious, the Invincible. They are telling us every day, 
and many times a day, of his “ iron hand,” his “ grim smile,” 
and his “‘ stern measures to crush the insurrection.” They 
are clamouring for interviews with him, and accepting as 
gospel-truth every word he says. 

In one week Calles has had eighty-four prominent Mexicans 
put to death in front of a firing-squad, sixteen of them being 
generals and a large number of the others being lawyers and 
professional men of unusual intelligence. Had the President 
followed the procedure laid down by the law, he would 
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have had to face delays, long drawn-out trials, and the 
possibility of an agitation in favour of his victims being 
got up by the Pacifists of the United States. Those Pacifists 
might have appealed for mercy as they appealed in the case 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. The Foreign Policy Association 
would start holding meetings in New York. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt would go on the rampage. The National 
Council for the Prevention of War is an American association 
which is busying itself at the present moment with the 
distribution of propaganda matter in favour of Calles. If 
given time, it might stop this distribution and appeal in 
favour of clemency for Serrano and Gomez; but Calles has 
presented it with a fait accompli in the shape of Serrano’s 
corpse, so that the Council will make no protest but go on 
distributing Callista propaganda. 

Calles is also regarded with affection by other American 
organizations, among them the American Federation of 
Labour, whose strong approval of Calles has done immense 
harm, the Federal Council of the Churches, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, and over 
forty other affiliated groups which, between them, spend 
three million dollars a year on pacifist propaganda, spreading 
gloom and depression among Uncle Sam’s soldiers and 
sailors, and entertainment for envoys from Chapultepec and 
the Kremlin. Most of their members are simply cranks, 
who might, at a pinch, support Christians persecuted in 
Communist countries, as well as Communists languishing 
in the prisons of capitalistic countries, if the Communist 
Dictatorships gave them time to act, but neither Moscow 
nor Mexico does give them time. Being unhampered by 
legality or scruple, they arrest, sentence, and shoot all “ with 
the smooth sweep of a single motion,” to quote the phrase 
of an American stylist who is also an apologist for Calles, 
whereas the ‘‘ Capitalistic ’ countries have to spend months 
taking out warrants, hearing witnesses, answering legal 
objections, and making postponements. 

At all events, there has not been a single protest made 
by the American Federation of Labour or by any of the 
fifty Pacifist organizations in America against the brutal 
executions which are now being carried out daily by Calles 
of Mexico, though these executions are accompanied by 
every form of illegality and followed by the illegal confisca- 
tion of all the victim’s property. Under the shadow of the 
reign of Terror which he has instituted, Calles has “ purged ” 
the Mexican Congress of every single member who has shown 
the least independence. The excuse is that the deputies 
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thus expelled favoured the candidature of Serrano or Gomez, 
but no evidence has been produced to show that any of them 
knew that these two generals ever meant to revolt. Yet 
against this crime there has not been a single protest by 
those American associations which insist so much on liberty 
for the Bengali, the Egyptian, the Porto Rican, and the 
Filipino. 

Calles has also “ purged’ the army of all the generals 
and other officers who are not his adherents. He has 
eliminated the leading lawyers, journalists, and politicians 
who oppose himself and Obregon. He has tightened the 
censorship over the Press. He has extinguished the last 
spark of independence in the Press of Mexico City by the 
arrest and expulsion of Sefior Pallivicini, the founder of 
the Universal, which occasionally dared to question the 
infallibility of Calles. True, this journalist has not, it is 
said, been connected with the newspaper in question for 
some years, but apparently he is suspected of having con- 
tributed to it cautious but incisive comments on the Presi- 
dent’s political activities. Luis Elguero the ablest editorial 
writer on the Excelsior, has also been expelled for the same 
reason. ‘The Press is now under the heel of Calles. 

Calles has also abolished the military district of ‘ the 
Valley of Mexico,’ and made the army there directly sub- 
ordinate to himself, just as, about four months ago, he made 
the Police force of the Capital directly subordinate to himself. 
These two measures and the control, through Sefior Morones, 
of the Bolshevik organizations, the Crom for the towns 
and the Agraristas for the country, place President Calles in 
much the same position as Stalin, who is protected first by 
the armed Communist lodges, and secondly by the Secret 
Police and the large military force under its control. There 
has been established, therefore, in the New World a govern- 
mental system which is as much a menace to the peace of 
America as the Bolshevik system is a menace to the peace 
of Europe and Asia. It is the antithesis of the conservative 
system instituted by Porfirio Diaz, just as Lenin’s system 
was the antithesis of the Tsarist. In later times, Calles 
of Mexico and Lopez of Paraguay will probably be bracketed 
together, though Calles is a much more dangerous man than 
Lopez. Besides, he is double, so to speak, having in Obregén 
an alter ego. This dual rule is unique in Mexican history. 
Calles, from his own point of view, is lucky in having been 
able to find one with whom he can work so well as he can 
with Obregén. He is also lucky to have at his side the two 
men who have, so far, helped him and Obregoén through all 
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their difficulties—General Joaquin Amaro, his Minister for 
War, and General Roberto Cruz, his Chief of Police. Both 
these men are cruel, ruthless, and unscrupulous, but it must 
be admitted that they are capable. Amaro, who is a full- 
blooded Indian, suppressed the Catholic insurrection in 
Jalisco, Zacateacs, Michoacan, Guerrero, Zacatecas, and 
other States, and managed up till two weeks ago to keep 
the army solid behind the President, largely because he 
paid the soldiers their salaries, and prevented corrupt 
officers from stealing their food and clothing. So far he 
has shown no Presidential ambitions; but he may later, 
for he is comparatively young, being only about thirty- 
five. 

General Roberto Cruz has been the Fouché or, perhaps, 
I had better say the Dzerzhinsky of the Calles régime. By 
means of his secret police, by means of his undisguised 
terrorism, he has managed to discover and crush all the 
Catholic conspirators who plotted against Calles in the 
Federal Capital, and yet nobody has so far accused him of 
harbouring Presidential ambitions himself. With men like 
Amaro and himself in the service of Chapultepec, the 
Duumviri may, between them, rule Mexico for the next 
twenty years. It is difficult to see how they can be over- 
thrown sooner, for with the suppression of the Serrano- 
Gomez “rebellion” their régime has attained the same 
sort of stability as that which the régime of Porfirio Diaz 
attained after the suppression of a similar “ rebellion,” with 
this difference, however, that whereas Porfirio Diaz was on 
the whole a wise and conservative ruler who greatly improved 
the condition of Mexico, Calles and Obregén are committed 
to a policy which will demoralize the Mexican people and 
ruin Mexico. 

One of the principal items on their programme is war 
with the Church ; and this war is being carried on in such a 
way that it can only mean the de-Christianization of the 
Indians and mestizos, who form 95 per cent. of the Mexican 
nation. That Calles will ever come to terms with the 
Church is unthinkable: the intensity of his anti-clericalism, 
the obstinacy of his character, and the pride he feels at having 
crushed Gomez and Serrano, all forbid it. Add to this the 
fact that he believes those two rivals to have been subsidized 
by the Catholic Church. This belief will, of course, make 
him behave towards the Church with greater harshness 
than ever. But Protestantism will not benefit thereby. 
The people will simply lose all trace of Christianity. 

‘“* But, after all,” you may say, “his term comes to an 
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end in July next, and his successor, Obreg6én, is more easy- 
going, corrupt, and pliable.” 

Quite true, I reply. Obregon, during his term of office, 
showed that, though corrupt and irreligious, he was not an 
extremist and not an anti-clericalist, but he is now committed 
deeply to the Calles programme, and must continue on the 
same lines as otherwise he would forfeit the support of the 
Communist organizations which have come into existence 
in Mexico during the Callista period. His election address 
was as anti-clericalist as Calles himself would have desired ; 
and though Calles will be out of office from 1928 till 1932, 
he will be in a position to keep his successor up to the mark. 
Thus, a tyranny of a most curious kind has been established 
in the New World, a tyranny which resembles in many 
things the Bolshevik dictatorship of Moscow, especially 
in the absence from its practical working of all real, theo- 
retical Communism, and in the utter ignorance of Marxism 
which prevails among most of its adepts. This tyranny 
may give the White House something to worry about before 
it disappears, and may cost America thousands of millions 
of dollars to upset. 

A new and sinister figure has now been added to the 
international rogues’ gallery wherein Lenin occupies the 
most prominent position. For the next twenty years, 
Calles and Obregén between them may do infinite harm in 
Mexico by de-Christianizing it, Bolshevizing it, converting 
it into just another such a centre of infection as Russia 
actually is. I see nothing to prevent them, for by this 
October coup they have placed their régime in the same 
position of evil stability as Red Russia. And if one of this 
precious pair of criminals is removed by death, he will, 
according to the terms of a compact, he replaced by a 
worse devil than himself, namely, by Luis N. Morones, the 
Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Labour in the Calles 
Cabinet, and at the same time the head of the great Com- 
munist organization known as the Crom. 


Francis McCuLLacu 
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HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


Tuat the Government should proceed with measures for 
the reform of the House of Lords, and that it should be done 
as soon as possible, was the wish, declared by a vote almost 
unanimous, of the Conservative and Unionist Conference 
at Cardiff. There is little occasion for surprise at this, 
since, in spite of the declaration of many in the House of 
Commons that Lord Cave’s proposals came as a “ bomb- 
shell,” similar resolutions had already been passed by the 
Conservative Conference last year and the year before. 
But the eagerness and the enthusiasm of the delegates 
must have been a surprise to some who find it so difficult 
to read the mind of the Average Englishman. Yet there is 
little cause for surprise; the Average Englishman and the 
Average Englishwoman, who, both old and young, formed 
the bulk of the three thousand delegates present at the 
Conference, care little for the niceties of political tactics, 
but have a very strong instinct which rouses them to 
action when country or constitution, with the consequent 
unpleasant reactions on the individual, are in danger. 

It was not the “ Die Hards’’ who scored over House of 
Lords Reform, nor the “ Progressives” over the “ Flapper 
Vote.” The same delegates raised their hands with the 
same enthusiasm for both, and it was the speech of 
Mr. E. C. Campbell on the one resolution, and of Captain 
Fraser on the other, that expressed plainly and simply 
what the majority of people in the room were thinking. 
They were quite willing to entrust the fate of Governments 
to the hands of young ladies of twenty-one, but they were 
not willing to trust the fate of the country without con- 
stitutional check to a future Labour Government. You 
might tell them that so long as Philip Snowden and Willie 
Graham were at the Treasury, so long as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Thomas led the Labour Party, there would 
be no danger of any social or constitutional Revolution, 
and that all talk of Revolution and ‘Socialism in our 
time’ was but wind—to fill the sails of the Labour boats 
while on the open seas of opposition, dropping, as always, 
when they came to anchor in the harbour of office. Quietly 
but firmly they would disbelieve you. Was not the General 
Strike an attempt by direct action to place the T.U.C. 
in position as a second chamber with very much stronger 
powers than those of the House of Lords? And are not 
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the Labour Party pledged to attempt the same object now 
by parliamentary procedure ? 

Besides, they had before them the examples of Queens- 
land and New South Wales. Whether it be argued that 
the Labour movement is world-wide and driven from a 
common centre with a common object, or whether that 
Labour Governments, wherever they may be, drift auto- 
matically, though independently, into the same course, the 
results are the same. 

In New South Wales, it is true, the worthy senators 
who had been created in order to destroy themselves, once 
they had taken their seats in the upper chamber, found 
them very comfortable and refused to react to the test— 
they are there still, to the annoyance of their Socialist 
creator ; but in Queensland they did their duty, the upper 
chamber was abolished, and in its place sits the executive 
of the Railwaymen’s Union, who are still engaged in a war 
of attrition with their servants the Labour Government. 
So true is it that in a Democracy, even a Socialist Democracy, 
you must have two chambers, otherwise the Government 
falls at once into the hands of a Junta or a Dictator. 

The Prime Minister has announced to the Conference 
that the matter of the House of Lords Reform is to be 
considered by the Government this autumn, and that 
proposals will be made in the winter. 

There are some who hold the view—and Lord London- 
derry was their spokesman at the conference—that so long 
as the matter of the definition of Financial Bills be taken 
out of the Speaker’s hands and placed in those of a com- 
petent and impartial committee, the question of the com- 
position of the House of Lords might well be shelved for 
solution later by a three-party conference or the House of 
Lords themselves. This opinion, though turned down by 
an overwhelming majority in the conference, is held, never- 
theless, by not a few, especially of the younger Conservative 
members in the House of Commons and a great many Peers. 
Its supporters hail from two camps: those who would like 
to replace the House of Lords by an elected senate on the 
American model, and those who would rather no change 
were made whatever, and hope and believe that, since no 
form of elected chamber can be made to stand the test of 
British politics, no Government will attempt to create one, 
and the House of Lords will remain as it is as far as its 
composition is concerned, but with slightly increased powers. 

These two schools are united in the fear of having to 
face an election on a cry raised by the Liberal and Labour 
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parties against what is termed the “ Hereditary System.” 
They need have little fear on this account. There is nothing 
that would bore the public more than a discourse on the 
composition of the House of Lords, especially after it had 
been effected, and as for the Hereditary System, it is firmly 
embedded in the foundations of British character. Who 
works and achieves success for himself only, and not for 
his children ? He is either a very poor creature or a very 
unlucky one. The dominating idea of British family life 
is that the father and mother should be able by their 
efforts to start their children on a higher plane than that 
from which they started themselves—the Hereditary System. 

If Mr. Morris, the patron saint of intellectual Socialism, 
or Keir Hardie, its earliest political exponent in modern 
England, had a grandson who wished to enter politics, there is 
not a Labour constituency executive that would not welcome 
him with open arms “for the sake of his dear grandfather ” 
—the Hereditary System. Ifa ballot were taken throughout 
the country by proportional representation for a dictator 
with Mussolinic powers, and the names tendered were those of 
Lord Lonsdale, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Beaverbrook, 
and Lord Dawson of Penn, I would be prepared to wager 
that the order of election would be as I have written it, 
regardless of my own estimate of the various individual 
capacities of the gentlemen in question. Things have 
changed in England, except the Liberal Party, since the 
day when the Hereditary System would have made a good 
election cry. 

But there is much to be done which can only be done 
by the Government if the House of Lords is to be restored 
into efficient working order, for we cannot be blind to the 
fact that the storms this venerable building has weathered 
have left their mark on the stone of which it is composed. 

In the first place comes the method by which new Peers 
are created. In old days the King himself was alone 
responsible for this task, and in consequence when there 
was a good King there were good creations, a bad King, 
bad creations—favourites or his mistresses’ sons or husbands. 
In the age of political jobbery that followed 1689 this 
function was of course appropriated by the Prime Minister 
and his party. The effect is the same. A conscientious 
Prime Minister like Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
will play the game, but Mr. Lloyd George The creation 
of Peers should be placed in the hands of an impartial 
committee either of the House of Lords or of the Privy 
Council, presided over by the King, to which the Prime 
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Minister and the Leader of the Opposition may submit 
names, but no more. 

The population of this country has increased enormously 
since the days of Queen Anne, the number and diversity 
of scientific, commercial, professional, and artistic activities 
in which it is engaged has increased still more, and an 
Empire has been created overseas. The Peerage has not 
increased in proportion, and the wastage is amazing. It is 
curious how few great or even successful men found a 
family that lasts more than three generations. The Peerage 
should therefore gradually be extended considerably if it 
is to be made truly representative of the best elements in 
the country. But there would not be room for them all 
in the House of Lords. Nor should there be. <A senate of 
about five hundred appears, from the days of the Athenians, 
to have been shown to give the best results. The Peerage 
as a whole, into which the best blood of the country, often 
from a strange or humble source (Lord Beaconsfield was 
a Jew, Owen Tudor a Welshman, William the Conqueror a 
bastard, but their ancestors may have been kings of their 
race *), is constantly drafted, would form an “elec- 
toral College” after the French model, from which the 
sitting members of the House of Lords would be elected 
by their peers. No party politics in the upper chamber, 
they judge each case on its merits alone, and no party 
whips, only the Ministers sitting in the House would 
represent the Government view, and the Lord Chancellor 
would not be one of these. There would be no lack of 
Peers ready to attack measures of Conservative Govern- 
ments or defend those of Labour Ministries, especially since 
they would be the true guardians of the public, seeing that 
a measure thought unpopular in the country but passed 
through the Commons and rejected by the Lords would have 
to be referred to the country for judgment before being 
made law, no matter what party was in power. 

No Peer offering himself for election by his peers to the 
House of Lords should be allowed to take any part in party 
politics either at election or other times, but Peers not 
wishing to sit in the upper house might stand for election 
for the Commons and take part in party politics. There 
are advantages in this. 

Supposing some years hence Mr. Baldwin were to fall 
ill or wish to retire. It would be necessary to find a suc- 
cessor. And that successor, to fill his place adequately, 

* IT am working on Lothrop Stoddard’s theory, illustrated so well by John 
Buchan s The Path of a King. 
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must be, not the cleverest politician or the most eloquent 
orator—such could never hold the Conservative Party as at 
present constituted—but the greatest Englishman. Suppose 
we find, should the occasion arise, that we had made the 
only possible man a peer on his having undertaken some 
vice-regal service overseas. Are we to be deprived of his 
services? With the House of Lords a Senate, the Prime 
Minister must lead his party in the House of Commons, but 
with the Peerage reformed on these lines the country need not 
lose a leader owing to the fact that he has been made a Peer. 


APSLEY 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Tue failure of the delegates of the British Empire, the 
United States, and Japan to come to a complete agreement 
at the recent Conference concerning the further limitation 
of naval armaments, is certainly not to be regretted. In 
Australia and other British Dominions, with the possible 
exception of Canada, whose security at least is guaranteed 
by the Monroe Doctrine, the proceedings at Geneva aroused 
only the interest of apprehension. Hitherto negotiations 
between the Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States have invariably led to results detrimental to the 
interests of the former, and grave fears were entertained by 
many that once more British politicians, out of unrequited 
affection for their brethren across the Atlantic, would make 
concessions that would gravely jeopardize the future security 
of the Empire. Even to the mind of the ordinary layman 
the utter one-sidedness of the proposals put forward by the 
delegates of the United States was at once apparent. So 
far as the British Empire was concerned, they were framed 
in complete defiance of the fundamental principle that 
the defensive equipment, both maritime and territorial, of 
every nation must be regulated according to its special 
requirements. 

It seems a pity, indeed, in view of the refusal of the 
other European naval Powers to accept the American 
President’s invitation, that Great Britain took part in the 
Conference at all. Geographical considerations alone would 
have justified her abstention. There was no equality of risks 
and conditions to justify the American claim for equality of 
naval armaments. If, from motives of vanity or national 
prestige, such a claim was insisted on, obviously it was for 
Great Britain, whose position was most vulnerable, to fix 
the maximum number of war vessels of various classes to 
be allowed. ‘To expect her to accept the number that suited 
the United States was as reasonable as it would have been 
for the latter country to expect France to reduce its army 
to American dimensions. The British Empire is as exposed 
to attack by sea as France, with her four frontiers, is by 
land, and a sufficiency of mobile defences is to it a matter 
of life or death. 

A comparison between the respective maritime respon- 
sibilities of the three Powers that took part in the recent 
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Conference shows disparities of overwhelming magnitude. 
The United States, in regard to food and all kinds of raw 
materials, except tin and rubber (both of which, however, 
are obtainable from South America), is entirely self-sup- 
porting; it is bounded east and west by vast oceans; it 
has no rival in respect to sea power within thousands of 
miles; and the only country with which it is likely to come 
into hostile collision for many years hence is separated from 
it by the full width of the Pacific. Its position, both by 
land and sea, is unassailable. Japan, though an insular 
country, owing to the unique strategic advantages described 
at length by General Golovin in his instructive work, The 
Problems of the Pacific, is practically invulnerable; and 
unless—a most unlikely contingency—China should become 
transformed into a naval Power, is never likely to be seriously 
threatened at home, either by invasion or blockade. She 
dominates the Eastern portion of the Asiatic continent and 
its adjacent waters just as the United States is supreme in 
its own continental and maritime spheres. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, has near neighbours whose fleets have 
threatened her safety in the not remote past, and may do 
so again in the future; narrow and vital waterways to 
guard; trade routes extending many thousands of miles in 
length to keep open; and an aggregate extent of coast-line 
to defend more than double that of the United States, Japan, 
and their possessions combined. The two extremities of 
the British Empire are particularly vulnerable. A couple 
of months’ effective blockade of the shores of Great Britain 
would threaten the majority of the inhabitants of the 
country with actual starvation; while Australia, deprived 
of the “sure shield” of the British Navy, and destitute of 
the material necessaries of war, would be exposed to invasion 
and partial if not total conquest. Succinctly stated, apart 
from geographical factors, the position as regards the British 
Empire and the United States, according to the latest * 
figures, is as follows. The population of the former is 
449,000,000 ;_ that of the latter, 117,000,000. The British 
mercantile marine on June 30th last included 9,825 vessels 
of a total tonnage of 21,750,000 tons. That of the United 
States consisted of 3,212 vessels of a total tonnage of 
11,500,000 tons. To Great Britain and her Empire a power- 
ful navy is a necessity. To the United States it is mainly 
a luxury, seeing that any serious attack on the country by 
sea, in spite of the late Homer Lea’s gloomy prognostications, 
is quite inconceivable. In view of differences so enormous 
* June 30, 1927. 
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and so vital, the idea of fixed naval equality as between the 
British Empire and the American Republic is, in itself, an 
affront to reason. 

The deliberations of the delegates were, indeed, sterilized 
from the beginning by two implied assumptions. The one 
was that war between two of the three nations represented 
at the Conference was a quite possible contingency. The 
other was that all three were equally safe from an attack by 
some nation, or group of nations, whose naval preparations 
were not fettered by any agreement. As regards the first, 
insistence on the part of the United States on a very high 
tonnage limit for cruisers, in view of the fact that the large 
cruiser is mainly intended for attack and the small one for 
defence, did not, in itself, suggest absolutely pacific inten- 
tions. Concerning the second, enough has already been said. 
Germany, the American President seems to have forgotten, 
does not lie as remote from the shores of Great Britain as 
from those of the United States, nor is there a Mediterranean 
Sea between the latter country and its only distant depend- 
ency, the Philippine Islands, as there is between England 
and India. Further, it may be said with truth that, so far 
from the United States having any reason to dread British 
naval supremacy, the case, as history has proved, is exactly 
the reverse. For a long period the American Monroe 
Doctrine was upheld by the British Navy; and to that 
Navy the American armies, which, rather tardily, took part 
in the late war, owed their safe passage across the Atlantic. 
But for Great Britain, beyond a doubt the United States 
would not have been allowed to despoil Spain of most of her 
colonial possessions twenty-nine years ago. It is hardly too 
much to say that a strong British Navy is an American as 
well as British interest; and any attempt on the part of 
the Government of the United States to weaken that maritime 
supremacy (not dependent, fortunately, solely on numbers 
and dimensions of ships), which Great Britain has exercised 
so beneficently for centuries were for it as foolish as it would 
be ungrateful. 

An Italian prince in the Middle Ages was in the habit 
of declaring in justification of his perfidious policy that the 
Bible commanded us to forgive our enemies, but it did not 
command us to forgive our friends.* It were improper, of 
course, to question President Coolidge’s motives in attempt- 
ing to check competition in naval armaments, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary nature of the proposals put forward by 
his expert advisers. But trust is the essence of all inter- 


* Quoted among Bacon’s Apophthegms. 
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national, as well as private, contracts. The plain question 
must be asked, Can Great Britain feel implicit confidence 
in the permanence of American friendship ? Like Cosmus, 
Duke of Florence, the politicians of the United States have 
shown very little disposition to forgive Great Britain for the 
many friendly services she has bestowed on their country. 
While all intelligent and cultured Americans, whose minds 
are not clouded by prejudice, cherish feelings of amity 
towards England, and fully appreciate the great civilizing 
work she has performed in the world, the official attitude of 
the United States towards the British Empire for the greater 
part of the last century has been persistently unfriendly. 
The wise advice of two of the greatest American statesmen, 
Washington and Jefferson, has been ignored by their suc- 
cessors, who have become enslaved by the evil influences 
emanating from Chicago and other places distinguished for 
criminality and hatred towards England. In his last mes- 
sage to his countrymen the first and greatest President of 
the United States urged them solemnly to cultivate the 
friendship of their kinsmen in Great Britain. Jefferson, in 
a letter to President Monroe in 1823, wrote, ‘“‘ With Great 
Britain we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friend- 
ship, and nothing would tend more to knit our affections than 
to be fighting once more side by side, in the same cause.” 
Recent events, unhappily, have falsified that prediction. 
What a gulf between Washington and Wilson and Jennings 
Bryan! Very few evidences indeed has the policy of the 
United States shown of “cordial friendship” towards Great 
Britain since the days of Jefferson. 

The Alabama incident; the extraordinary and unwar- 
rantable intervention of President Cleveland in the con- 
troversy between England and Venezuela over the boundary 
between the latter country and British Guiana; the im- 
pertinent “request”? formally made by President Wilson a 
few years ago “ that Great Britain should establish a satis- 
factory form of self-government in Ireland” (one might ask 
what the presuming and narrow-minded doctrinaire who 
thus interfered in a British domestic question would have 
thought if the too submissive recipients of this message had 
suggested the propriety of his country extending the boon 
of Home Rule to the Philippines ?)—the obstructive and 
irritating tactics pursued by the United States authorities 
to paralyse the British blockade of Germany during the first 
two years of the war; and last, but not least, the most 
unworthy attitude taken by the same authorities in regard 
to the settlement of the debt contracted by Great Britain 
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on behalf of her allies—in all these cases, and others also, 
the conduct of American Governments towards Great Britain 
has been marked by a hostile and sordid spirit. The great 
services rendered by the British Navy to the United States 
during the late war met only with a usurious response. 
American ideals, so far at least as they have influenced 
American policy towards England, have always proved 
mainly to consist of dollars. Between American politicians, 
the fitting products of an utterly corrupt system, and the 
American people a strong distinction must be drawn. To- 
wards the latter, as a whole, all British citizens throughout 
the Empire entertain feelings of cordial esteem, but recent 
experience does not justify the hope that the undisguised 
ill-will which the former have displayed in their dealings 
with Great Britain on so many occasions has yet undergone 
a wholesome change. 

In that illuminating work, The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick, may be found convincing 
evidence of prevalence of feeling of hostility towards Great 
Britain in high official circles in the United States, even at 
the time when British and American soldiers and sailors 
were fighting side by side in loyal comradeship. On April 1, 
1917, the Ambassador, immediately after an interview with 
Mr. Wilson, wrote thus of the latter: ‘‘ He showed a great 
deal of toleration for Germany, and he was, during the whole 
morning I talked with him, complaining of England. The 
controversies we had with England were, of course, mere 
by-products of the conflict. But to him they seemed as 
important as the controversy we had with Germany” 
(ch. xix. vol. ii). In other words, to the President’s lofty 
mind, the detention by the British naval authorities of a 
few vessels loaded with cotton and other kinds of merchan- 
dise appeared as heinous an offence as the wholesale sinking 
of American and other vessels, belonging to neutral as well 
as belligerent countries, with their passengers and crews, 
by German submarines. A couple of months later, Mr. Page 
has informed us, Mr. Wilson gave open expression to the 
feelings of rancour he cherished towards his country’s chief 
ally. Arrangements had been made that a party of notable 
citizens of the United States, including Mr. Taft, a former 
President, should visit England and deliver a series of 
addresses there, with the object of promoting feelings of 
friendship between the two countries. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Taft considered it necessary to obtain the President’s con- 
sent to the mission, and the interview that followed is thus 
described by Mr. Page’s biographer: “ The President was 
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decidedly opposed to it (the intended visit), and referred to 
it with some feeling. When Mr. Taft remarked that the 
result of such an enterprise would be to draw Great Britain 
and the United States more closely together, Mr. Wilson 
replied that he seriously questioned the desirability of 
drawing the two countries any more closely together than 
they already were. He was opposed to putting the United 
States in a position of seeming in any way to be involved 
with British policy. There were divergences of purpose, 
he said, and there were features of the British policy in this 
war of which he heartily disapproved. ... The President 
showed more and more feeling about the matter as the 
discussion continued. ‘There are too many Englishmen,’ 
he said, ‘in this country and in Washington now, and I 
have asked the British Ambassador to have some of them 
sent home.’”’ ‘This courteous representative of a country 
which was at that very time in alliance with Great Britain, 
and indebted largely to the latter for the transport of its 
troops to the scene of war, expressed also, we are told, on 
the same occasion, fears of arousing the antagonism of the 
Germans and the Irish in America. In other words, he paid 
more attention to the feelings of his country’s enemies than 
those of its allies. Even the intervention of the devoted 
Colonel House on Mr. Taft’s side failed to induce the self- 
opinionated doctrinaire, who, to the world’s great misfortune, 
then occupied the first position in the United States, to 
change his mind, and the project had to be abandoned. 

It may be asked, why recall these unpleasant incidents ? 
The answer is simple. Because, if at a time when Great 
Britain and the United States were allies and fighting for the 
same cause, the Chief Magistrate of the latter country 
expressed towards the former feelings of marked antipathy, 
what trust can Englishmen feel in the good will of future 
American Presidents? History might even repeat itself, 
and should at some time hereafter, as during the earlier years 
of last century, Great Britain be engaged in a desperate 
struggle for the freedom of Europe, a future President, 
following the ignoble example of President Madison in 
1812, might again attempt to stab her in the back. Evil, 
indeed, in such case would be her plight if her right arm, 
her Navy, had been weakened. The Constitution of the 
United States places such enormous power in the hands of 
the temporary head of the executive, and the election of each 
President is controlled by such sinister influences that, as 
occurred more than a century ago, it might easily happen 
that a President, personally hostile towards Great Britain 
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and supported by a powerful political clique, might drag his 
country into war with the latter against the wishes of the 
great majority of the people whose elected representative he 
was supposed to be. It is notorious that, as matters are 
now in the United States, the lower ethnical and ethical 
elements in the nation exercise an overwhelming political 
predominance over the higher. So long as the combined 
Irish and German vote prevail at Washington, no Govern- 
ment there can be trusted, and Anglo-American friendship 
will remain, for England particularly, a dangerous illusion. 

In any case the peace of the world cannot be ensured 
by international agreements for the limitation of armaments. 
An aggressive nation can always provide itself with weapons ; 
and since over-population is the fundamental cause of war, 
the way to peace seems rather to lie in the limitation of 
families. Should, however, the Government of the United 
States sincerely desire to check wasteful expenditure on the 
building of warships, and at the same time to minimize the 
danger of future conflicts at sea, an easy method of achieving 
those desirable objects presents itself. A maritime defensive 
alliance limited to the protection from attack by sea of the 
territories of the contracting Powers and the keeping open 
of all trade routes, made between Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan, would do more to preserve the peace of 
the world than a dozen Leagues of Nations. Against such 
an alliance all the other nations of the world would be 
impotent, and in all probability it would lead to a general 
diminution of naval expenditure. It were for the interests 
of all countries that complete liberty of maritime trade should 
be established, and that in future no nation should be allowed 
to employ those foul weapons for the wholesale destruction 
of shipping which Germany resorted to during the late war. 
A triple alliance of the kind suggested, confined wholly to 
the maritime sphere and entailing no obligations in respect 
to operations on land, would practically outlaw war at sea, 
and be a blessing, not only to the three great Powers 
embraced by it, but to the whole world. Since, in deference 
to American susceptibilities, England renounced her valuable 
alliance with Japan which, while it lasted, not only protected 
her great commercial interests in China and the Far East, 
but also guaranteed the security of Australia and India, it 
would be a graceful and politic act on the part of the United 
States to take the initiative in the direction just suggested. 
Whether the proposal would be acceptable to Japan, of 
course, cannot be said with certainty, but at least the chief 
naval Power of Asia would be gratified by being invited to 
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join the leading Powers of America and Europe in a league 
for mutual defence. Suspicions would be allayed, and racial 
animosities softened. Failing action of the kind suggested 
on the part of the United States, why should not Great 
Britain take the lead ; and if the Government of the former 
country rejected her overtures, endeavour to renew her former 
alliance with Japan, which was too hastily abandoned ? 
Even if limited in its operation to the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans an Anglo-Japanese alliance would ensure protection 
to those portions of the British Empire which are most 
exposed to attack by sea, and restore Great Britain’s waning 
prestige in Eastern Asia. In view of the certainty of 
Germany’s recovery in the near future, and of possibly 
threatening developments in Russia and China, the time is 
certainly not opportune for a further reduction of the naval 
forces of the British Empire. Australia and New Zealand 
have both given tangible proofs lately of their willingness 
to bear their share of the burden of maritime defence, and 
it is to be hoped that Canada and South Africa will soon 
follow their example. 

At the worst, the British Empire can stand alone. As 
the late Lord Salisbury once reminded us, four hundred 
millions of people need scarcely fear isolation. The Empire’s 
resources in material as well as man power greatly exceed 
even those of the United States. Only the foolish or the 
craven-spirited would rely for security on Leagues of Nations 
or disarmament agreements. No nation, least of all Great 
Britain, can afford under present conditions to limit its 
freedom of action in regard to defence, and the Imperial 
Navy is the indispensable bond and bulwark of the Empire. 
Should the latter’s maritime supremacy again be challenged, 
there is no reason to fear that the Navy which successively 
vanquished all the fleets arrayed against it from the time 
of the Armada to the day of Jutland, will fail to hold 
its own. 


F. A. W. GISBORNE 
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THE BIOLOGICAL ASPECT OF MEMORY 
AND JAZZERY 


WHY THE WHITE RACES SHOULD BAN JAZZ 


SOMETIME ago, in an address on “‘ Music and Art,” I inci- 
dentally referred to jazz as follows: “ Shall we scrap the 
Classics for the vulgarity of jazz with its jingly tunes, its 
jerky rhythms, blatant muted trumpets, its hooty out-of-tune 
saxophones, its incessant, irritating plong, plong of the banjos, 
its grotesque howlings, boisterous bangings of kitchen utensils, 
its ceaseless commotion, its constant degrading of artistic 
taste, and its unquestionable atavistic tendencies.” 

This estimate of jazz—which I hold more firmly than 
ever—was not backed up by argument and proofs, because 
the London and provincial Press, and many eminent musi- 
cians, dealt with the subject so splendidly. I therefore gave 
no more thought to the matter. 

However, since then, events have happened in the Far 
East—Turkey, Egypt, India, and more particularly in 
China—which have caused me to reopen the question, for 
though jazz artistically is beneath serious notice, it demands 
careful analysis as to its effects on the moral of the white 
races, and on this ground I hope to show why jazz should be 
banned and suppressed. 

Many persons must be asking themselves: Where are we 
drifting 2? We see a decided lowering of pre-war standards 
in ethics, morals, language, and conduct. Joined to this 
there is a feverish exploitation of low types of pleasure in 
the younger generation. This has led to, or synchronizes 
with, the vulgarization of English taste and artistic ideals by 
means of many American cinema pictures, the unutterable 
Yankee musical comedies, revues, and plays, until we are 
led to exclaim: Where are the white races drifting morally, 
ethically, artistically, and commercially ? 

I am not a pessimist because I am a strong evolutionist, 
and believe that the world all round is getting better every 
day. The great Architect of the Universe “‘ doeth all things 
well, and He will bring it to pass.” But though there is 
evolution in the mass, we may have devolution in nations 
and individuals, and this is the danger the white races will 
have to guard against. The witness of history is that the 
decay of great nations has been caused by the nature of the 
ethic and morality derived from the form of their pleasures. 
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Hence the importance of scrutinizing our forms of entertain- 
ments, and assuring ourselves that in the Anglo-Saxon sec- 
tion of the white races there is nothing “ rotten in the State 
of Denmark.” 

The haughty Roman conqueror of the world would have 
laughed to scorn the idea that the blue woad-dyed Briton 
would take up his sceptre and one day rule an empire far 
transcending the imagination of the Cesars. Similarly to us 
it may seem quixotic to think that the coloured races may 
be paramount; but since President Wilson spoke the fateful 
epoch-making sentence: “ Every nation must have the 
right of self-determination,” a new order of things has arisen, 
in which every race and every nation now claims at least an 
equality with the white race. 

This means that if we wish to avoid the fate of the nine 
great Empires which have dominated and declined, including 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome, we must see that our 
** lotus-eating ”’ does not take the place of working, and that 
in following “ a wearisome and irritating reiteration of caco- 
phonic imbecility ’ we do not allow jazz to pay fat dividends 
while steel, cutlery, plate, cotton, and wool languish while our 
high thinking and spirituality decay. 

There is no doubt that the coloured races have awakened 
to a new sense of importance, and that collectively they are 
now challenging the supremacy of the whites. Certain 
events have prepared the way. First there was the signal 
victory of Japan over Russia. Then there was what the 
Indians, Chinese, and blacks saw in the Great War. Not 
the least of many events was the gaining of the heavy-weight 
championship by Jack Johnson, when every negro window 
in America was illuminated, and every negro heart was filled 
with boasting. A lady told me that when she walked down 
the street of a Southern city the negro women called to each 
other ‘‘ White trash.” 

These repercussions are felt all over Africa and the East, 
and if we are not prepared to make sacrifices to keep our 
** place in the sun,” supremacy will go to those—white or 
coloured—who will. 

This brings me to the subject on which I have spoken in 
several places, viz. Why a large section of the staid Anglo- 
Saxon race should so easily fall a prey to low negro or negroid 
standards of music and dancing; also the effect of this on 
general conduct, and to suggest a way of rapid recovery. 

Fortunately in this I shall be helped. What might be 
dismissed as a mere opinion has been put on a firm scientific 
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foundation by a remarkable new and entrancing book on 
The Memory Factor in Biology, by Professor C. J. Patten, 
M.A., M.D., Se.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Sheffield 
University. In it he demonstrates convincingly by experi- 
ment and analogy the tremendous importance of memory, 
especially in its subconscious aspects. He shows that 
memory is the basis of evolution ; in fact, memory processes 
are the dynamo of the evolution of the race (philogyny) and 
also of the individual (ontogeny). That it (memory) derives 
its activity from an infinite number of processes, perhaps 
vibrations, which go on incessantly within each of the 
millions of protoplasmic cells which constitute our bodies. 
Also, that when one set of cells is stimulated, a reaction is 
set up in all the others in the system. He also shows that, 
through the repetition of certain developments in the pro- 
cesses of evolution, the “‘ Law of Recapitulation” has 
become so fixed that the same processes and changes (modi- 
fied) which were in operation hundreds of millions of years 
ago in the evolving of the race are continued to-day, and in 
ontogenic evolution—that is, in our pre-natal state—we each 
pass through an abridged edition of race development. In 
fact, as the late Sir Francis Darwin said, ‘‘ The rhythm of 
ontogeny is actually and literally a habit.”’ Dr. Patten also 
shows that the older the habit the more it has gripped the 
race and the more easily it is excited. Therefore, if habits 
or instincts have been in operation for untold millions of 
years, they have a greater hold on a creature than the higher 
qualities which have had to be developed since ‘“ God 
breathed into him (man) the breath of life, and gave him 
that upward urge of the spirit, which will make us, ulti- 
mately, god-like men or real sons of God.” 

This explains why so much of “the tiger and the ape ” 
still persists in humanity. For though the spiritual is 
mightier than the carnal, it is easy to see that the cave man, 
fighting for existence against countless fierce foes of the 
forest, and other cave men, developed, of necessity, cunning, 
suspicion, rage, hatred, and looking after number one to the 
mth degree. Therefore it takes a lot of grace to change the 
ultra animal—the old Adam—into an ultra saint, for, as my 
old friend Sir Charles Clegg said to me recently re ‘ cock- 
tails,” people are swayed more by appetite and habit than 
by reason. 

Applying this knowledge of the far-reaching power of 
subconscious memory, we see why the mob is carried to 
unreason when the demagogue plays on and inflames the 


, dormant feelings of suspicion, hate, and revenge, by re- 
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iterating silly or meaningless slogans and catchwords 
such as “‘ wage slave,” victimization, etc. 

These facts have doubtless been known in whole or part 
by those who have dabbled in phrenology and psychology, 
but though there may be a good deal in these theories, they 
lack the scientific foundation and clear lead which the theory 
of Dr. Patten and his school gives to us. 

As a practical outcome of the illumination which this 
theory gives, I will state some reasons why jazz should be 
denounced and made taboo amongst the white races. 

It (jazz) is a low type of primitive music, both in structure 
and mode of performance. It is decidedly atavistic. The 
title “‘ Jazz” is said to have originated from Charles or 
‘‘ Chas.,”” the leader of a New York busking band, whose 
irresponsible, eccentric style of playing caught the fancy 
of decadent millionaires, who made it fashionable in like- 
minded sets. It is founded on crude rhythms suggested by 
stamping the foot and clapping the hand. It always puts 
emphasis on the grotesque by bangings and clangings of 
pots, pans, or any shimmering metallic substance, reinforced 
with special drums. This vulgarity is heightened by the 
exaggeration of syncopation, and the mauling, twisting, and 
breaking up of ordinary rhythms in the frenetic melody 
instruments. In addition to this, it debases both music and 
instruments by making both farcical. The noble trombone 
is made to bray like an ass, guffaw like a village idiot, and 
moan like a cow in distress. The silver-toned trumpet, 
associated in poetry with seraphim, is made to screech, pro- 
duce sounds like drawing a nail on a slate, tearing calico, or 
like a nocturnal tom-cat. That household orchestra, the 
pianoforte, is turned into a “ jump jem crow ” instrument, 
incessantly hopping and skipping about like a skoppodiddle, 
or a galvanized grasshopper. It makes one exclaim: “To 
what base uses, etc.” 

The next indictment is that it deadens and vulgarizes the 
perception of tone qualities. I have quoted examples above ; 
but just fancy the deplorable taste of a man who can tolerate 
the dull, cloudy, hooty, out-of-tune tone of a saxophone, or 
the twangy banjo, which is forced, by its limited tonality 
and technique, to an incessant plong, plong, plong, which is 
eked out by a set of exasperating tipity tafatifi vampings. 
The person who is unconscious of such bad taste is on a level 
with the rich parvenu, who stuffs his rooms with all sorts of 
gaudy ornaments and adorns his walls with oleographs. 

The most crushing condemnation of jazz is that it is a 
dead-end sort of composition which cannot progress, being 
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bound by the nature and limitations of the instruments used. 
I have heard the so-called jazz classics, but they are merely 
a desiccated variety, and a kind of quasi-jazz. Even in this 
form it reminded me of a buffoon parodying serious speech. 
The fact is that, however you trick out a “ sow’s ear” you 
cannot make it into a silk purse, neither can you make jazz 
anything but the essence of vulgarity. 

Why do I stress these things ? Because these and all the 
other characteristics of jazz indicate devolution, atavism, a 
going back to the standards and crudities of the cave man 
and the negro of the Southern plantations ; and because the 
popularization of this class of music and its reaction on sub- 
conscious memory, evoking practices and usages of the past 
such as the immodest dances, leads to—in fact, has already 
led to—a lowering of the prestige of the white races, and if 
this is allowed to go on without challenge, the penalty of 
consequence, in the form of the memory implanted in our 
present and in the subconscious memory in the future 
generations, will be a more depraved taste and a further loss 
of prestige. 

In this connection I will quote from a recent article in 
the Morning Post by an Afghan, containing this paragraph : 


* Whilst on the subject of morality, I am a little 
amazed at your attitude towards the dance. Although 
the mere suggestion that you should adopt the American 
negro’s mode of life would shock you profoundly, you 
still do not hesitate to accept, and indeed to glorify, the 
most grotesque of his saltatory antics with their un- 
speakable names, and these you allow and even encour- 
age your young sons and daughters to perform. 

“Probably most of you are unaware that these 
dances are the relics of a very ancient negro fetishism, 
which had its genesis in African worship of the unclean. 
With us the dance is a very ancient art. But if you 
accept the fantastic gyrations of savagery, you can 
scarcely expect the more cultivated portion of Eastern 
society to retain its respect for England of to-day.” 


Unfortunately the white races have lost a lot of that 
subtle element of the super-man superiority owing to the 
large number of coloured students seeing so much of the 
giddy side of English life, while they miss much of the sober 
elements. I saw it stated that this loss of prestige is the 
real cause of the present upheavals in China, which now 
objects to acknowledge any inferiority to the white nations. 
To check any further loss of prestige we must ban jazz, 
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because such music has a subtle effect by setting up, as Dr. 
Patten observes, those subconscious reactions which, though 
slight, will waken dormant activities of long-forgotten habits 
or predispositions. This is how jazz establishes a careless 
complex in modes of thought and action, which are beneath 
the dignity and prestige of the British race, and which will 
influence the next generation, because the memory factor is 
the basis of heredity, as Dr. Patten asserts and proves, and 
for that reason casts a strong doubt upon the heretofore 
ultra-validity of Weismann’s theory. Let Americans embrace 
it if they choose, but as it is neither “lovely” nor “ of good 
report’ we must taboo it in every shape and form, until 
its baneful influence is gone. 

It is not to be supposed that in condemning jazz I am 
opposed to diversion, humour, fun or jollity in music, and in 
everyday life. I have been in nigger troupes, played in, 
and conducted, toy symphonies, conducted humorous 
sketches, operettas, and comic operas, but they have been in 
straight music, and such that they were free from stain or 
atavism. There is plenty of such to enjoy. How I have 
laughed over Handel’s L’ Allegro, Bach’s Coffee Cantata, and 
all along through Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, 
Sullivan, and Parry, to the pinnacle of The Mastersingers. 
The music need not be “ highbrow,” so long as there is 
point and pleasant nonsense in the words and a straight 
rollicking tune. 


Henry COWARD 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Sir, I hate by-ways in education. Education is as well known, and has 
ong been as well known, as ever it can be.—Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Wuat would Dr. Johnson say if he were to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon in this present year of grace, and 
consider all that has been said and written and done with 
regard to the subject of education these last fifty years? He 
might very possibly maintain that in spite of all that has 
been said and done we know nothing of any practical value 
for the work of true education, which was not equally well 
known to the schoolmasters who were his own contempor- 
aries, and who taught the eighteenth-century heroes whose 
names loom so large in our literary, commercial, and imperial 
history. At all events it cannot be alleged against the 
English schoolmaster of former days that he did not train up 
his boys to play the part of true men in that state of life into 
which it should please God to call them. 

It was during my Christmas holidays, 1876—fifty years 
ago—that I went to the opening of a new Board School in a 
crowded district of South London. Only those who are 
old enough to have lived through it can have any adequate 
idea of the enthusiasm called forth by the establishment of 
compulsory education in 1870, and the outburst of enthusi- 
asm on this occasion was very impressive. There was a 
crowded gathering of all sorts and conditions of men, from 
the local clergy and Nonconformist ministers to the navvy 
and the charwoman. The chair was occupied by the local 
member of the School Board, a deservedly popular young 
vicar, an aristocrat of the first water, who in course of time 
became a bishop. On the platform were Sir Charles Reed, 
Chairman of the School Board; John MacGregor, sometimes 
known as “‘Rob Roy”’; Sir John Bennett, and one or two 
others well known in London at the time as enlightened 
educationists. In the course of his address Sir Charles Reed 
mentioned a girl who after receiving some lessons in drawing 
in a Board School, went home and showed her mother the 
right way to hang pictures on a wall. This, he declared, 
midst intense applause, showed that, as a result of com- 
pulsory Board School education, the slatternly, untidy 
housewife would soon become a thing of the past. He 
prophesied that as the result of compulsory education every 
man would in a generation or two be intelligent enough to 
earn a living in almost any condition of life, and further 
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declared in the mist of renewed applause that in thirty years’ 
time most of our prisons would be closed, and such prisoners 
as might still be left would only be the survivors of the old 
offenders who were born too soon to receive the benefits of 
compulsory education. With so many men of importance 
and influence imagining that they saw such a millennium 
already looming in sight as the result of compulsory educa- 
tion, the popular enthusiasm can easily be understood, even 
in these depressing days of disillusionment. 

We have now had more than half a century of compulsory 
so-called education, and that being the case it would not be 
altogether unreasonable to pause in order to take our bear- 
ings, and to consider the nature of the results that have been 
already achieved, as well as the goal to which we seem to be 
travelling. There was a time not yet so very remote when 
our educationists were satisfied with such authorities as 
Solomon, Locke, and Arnold, but for well over half a century 
now they have looked up to authorities of a very different 
character. Nothing educational has been considered right 
unless it bore upon it the stamp of having been “ made in 
Germany.” But German education was made in Prussia, 
with the main purpose of producing a nation of soldiers who 
might be ready at a moment’s notice to proceed to the 
conquest of their neighbours. We used to be told it was the 
schoolmaster who won the German victories of 1864, 1866, 
and 1870, and in the same way as the schoolmaster made 
the Germans victorious in the art of war, so also might he 
make us victorious in the arts of peace. To that class of 
superficial thinkers, from which so many of our politicians 
are recruited, this was an argument which made a very 
powerful appeal. In other days, when schools were fewer 
and school attendance voluntary, a clever boy sometimes 
made a very meagre education the first step of a successful 
and useful career. It gave him, to begin with, an advantage 
which the entirely uneducated did not possess, and this was 
pointed to as a proof of the benefits of education. It was 
believed, and indeed even argued, that compulsory education 
meant compulsory success in life. But in such cases as these 
the success attributed to education was due to natural 
ability, industry, and character, and as these qualities were 
first manifested in overcoming the difficulties in which the 
education was sometimes acquired, the superficial observer 
too often mistook the effect for the cause, and as the result 
of confused thinking he naturally arrived at wrong con- 
clusions. In the end education, like all other human efforts, 
must be judged by its fruits, and the fruits, though costly, 
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are hardly what was promised and hoped for in the good 
old days of fifty years ago. 

For the last half-century the word “‘education”’ has been 
more sacrosanct than even “the blessed word Mesopotamia,” 
and to suggest that money could be spent unprofitably in 
any way that could by any stretch of the imagination be 
described as educational was to be guilty of the unpardon- 
able sin. In fact, it was not an unusual thing to regard the 
amount of money spent on education as the test of its 
soundness and the measure of its benefits, and so the expendi- 
ture on it was forced upwards by leaps and bounds. During 
the past twenty-five years the cost of our State-aided educa- 
tion has increased tenfold. We ask, ‘“‘ Where are the increased 
benefits of this colossal expenditure?” and echo answers 
“Where ?” 

At present I am thinking more especially of the English 
agricultural village; what has half a century of compulsory 
education done for it? So far from having made our 
villagers better and happier, I am afraid it must be admitted 
on all the available evidence that much of the joy of life 
which within living memory was so characteristic of the 
rural life of “ Merrie England” has completely vanished. 
The present generation of men and women, though much 
better off, as regards the material comforts and good things 
of life, than their grand-parents or even their parents were, 
are as a rule restless and discontented. Their work brings 
them no satisfaction, and the free time of which they have 
so much more than they used to have they seem quite un- 
able to turn either to pleasant or profitable account. For 
this condition of things the school is either rightly or wrongly 
blamed, and there is undoubtedly an increasing belief in 
many quarters that village school education is not an un- 
qualified success. The parents say that at school the 
children play at things that are of no use, and when they come 
home there is nothing good enough for them. The farmer, 
whose work is, after all, the greatest and the most important 
of all our industries, complains that as the old labourers die 
out there are no young ones coming forward who can do 
their work with the same efficiency and good grace. The 
ratepayer thinks there ought to be some tangible results 
from so lavish an expenditure of money. The authorities 
are forced, somewhat reluctantly, to admit that from an 
educational point of view things are not quite so satisfactory 
as might be desired, but the remedy they propose only 
reminds one of the story told of a tourist who found himself 
at a shepherd’s house in a lonely Highland glen, miles away 
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from the nearest human habitation. ‘‘Suppose one got 
suddenly very ill here,” asked the tourist, “what would 
you do?” 

“We'd give him some whisky,” replied the good wife. 

“But suppose he did not get any better,’ asked the 
tourist ? 

“Then we'd give him some more whisky,” was the 
reply. 

And so with our present compulsory education. It is 
not proving the success it was expected, and the only remedy 
our political educationists have to propose is to increase the 
dose. Make school attendance compulsory up to the age of 
fifteen, and increase the expenditure. That, of course, 
would mean another year of playing at school, and loafing 
about in idleness out of school hours, which would not 
be a good thing for children who in nineteen cases out of 
twenty will have to earn their living by labour of some sort. 
The official mind is always in favour of more compulsion 
and more expenditure of money. I do not say that there is 
any conscious selfishness about this advocacy, but there 
may well be a subconscious sense of the importance of their 
own work, which is a delusion to which officials who are paid 
out of the rates and taxes appear to be peculiarly liable. 
An educationist occupying a very important official position, 
pleading in a recent magazine article * for a further expendi- 
ture of money on so-called education, asks: ‘‘ What sort of a 
mad fool would he have seemed who prophesied in 1826 that 
in less than a century a sum twice as great as the whole 
public revenue of that year would be spent out of rates and 
taxes upon education alone, or who foretold in 1871 that in 
little more than fifty years we should be spending on educa- 
tion a sum equal to the whole of the then national revenue 
and seventy or eighty times as great as the Exchequer contri- 
bution for that year? I refuse, therefore, to be frightened at 
figures. I believe that the same influences that have raised 
public expenditure from nothing to its present amount will 
continue to act with increasing force in the generations to 
come.” Yes, such a prophet would seem a mad fool to our 
practical common-sense educationists of bygone days who 
knew that, as there is no royal road to learning, education 
may not be purchased with money. 

When the Exchequer began to pay grants for education 
no doubt some form of inspection became necessary, in order 
to know how the money was being used. But in former 
days the duties of the inspector were limited to the testing 

* F, J. R. Hendy: Hibbert Journal, January 1927. 
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of such parts of the work of the school as were measurable—- 
whether the pupils could read, write, and count in a satis- 
factory manner according to their years. He was not 
supposed to interfere with the organization of the school, 
the books used, or the teacher’s methods. The teacher was 
a free man, he could do his work in his own way, and that is 
the only way in which any man can do his best work. How 
different it is to-day. ‘There is nothing with which the 
inspector does not interfere, and he very often has some 
special fad of his own to advocate. He lays down the 
methods to be used, requires a written account to be kept of 
every lesson given and so on. Just think of the waste of 
the valuable time of a good teacher this means, and even the 
good teacher is very often only too prone to fall, perhaps 
quite unconsciously, into the way of giving his chief attention 
to the inspector’s fads as the easiest course to follow. It is 
extraordinary how greatly inspectors sometimes err in their 
general estimate of a school. The moment an inspector 
enters a school his mere presence creates a strained artificial 
atmosphere, so that he never sees a school in its natural and 
best-working order, except where the personality of the 
teacher is sufficiently powerful to keep the moral atmosphere 
of the place at its normal pressure even in the presence of 
H.M. Inspector. In the whole work of education there is 
nothing so wonderful or so subtle as the susceptibility of a 
class of children to the influence of a teacher’s personality, 
and, as personality is a gift of Nature, it follows that the 
good teacher is born and not made. ‘The head-teachers of 
what are now “ bygone days” used to pick out boys who 
showed promise in this way for their pupil teachers. Hence 
the undoubted superiority of the teachers who were trained 
under the old pupil teacher system as compared with those 
trained under the system which holds at present. ‘“ My 
test in choosing an assistant,” I once heard a London head- 
teacher say, ‘‘is not what he was in the training college but 
what he was as a pupil teacher.”” Where the influences at 
work then are so subtle, and sometimes perhaps even elusive, 
mistakes in his estimate of a school may easily be made by 
the best-intentioned of inspectors. I remember such a case 
afew years ago. After visiting a village school the inspec- 
tor, who was a worthy and considerate man, suggested to 
the rector that it would be a good thing if the schoolmaster 
could in some way be got rid of—he did not go so far as to 
say it ought to be done—because a young woman with 
up-to-date methods could be got to do things better for a 
much smaller salary. And yet that schoolmaster, though 
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not at all a showy man, was one of the best teachers in the 
district. Trusted and respected by the parents, his influence 
was felt throughout the whole parish. Ladies and gentle- 
men who came to visit the Squire’s family used to remark 
on the good and respectful conduct of the school children 
whom they sometimes met on the road. The young people, 
as they left school, joined the rector’s Bible class, and 
continued their attendance so long as they remained in the 
parish, and when the call to arms came in 1914 it received 
a better and readier response than in any of the neighbouring 
parishes. So much for the judgment of inspectors. To 
read what present-day educationists have to say it might 
be thought that there was no real education at all before 
the Government sent its inspectors abroad. 

For the origin of what we call education we must go back 
to the first appearance of homo sapiens on our planet, and 
the educator throughout these countless thousands of years 
has been, as Nature intended, the parent. The parent is 
the real educator still, and that bungling foster-mother, the 
State, with all her officials, is in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred utterly powerless against the parental influence, 
which is not always in full evidence but is never entirely 
absent. It is, in fact, one of the cosmic forces of the universe, 
the working of which is quite beyond the power of man to 
change. The psycho-analysts, in the midst of much that is 
very unsavoury, have stumbled upon one important truth 
which, however, was quite as well understood by the observ- 
ant wisdom of the ancients as it is by them. We are told 
then, quite rightly, that the impressions which a child 
receives during the first three or four years of its life, and 
stores away mostly in its subconscious memory, become the 
chief influence in forming his ideals of manhood and of the 
duties and purposes of life. And as those impressions are 
ordinarily received at home, and more especially from the 
mother, it follows that of all educational forces the influence 
of the mother is the farthest reaching and most important. 
Of all the disastrous consequences that our Prussianized 
education has brought in its train, its tendency to eliminate 
the parent is perhaps the most tragic in its results. Unfor- 
tunately, too, many village parents are apt to think that 
compulsory school attendance has relieved them of their 
own educational responsibilities. “‘I have sent my boy to 
school,”’ said a parent once to me, whose boy had got into 
trouble, “and there my responsibility ended.” It is need- 
less to say that where such an idea prevails the home influence 
—and influence of some sort there must be—cannot be of a 
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very elevating character. That irresponsible kind of in- 
fluence is now showing itself in the growing decay of parental 
control, which is becoming one of the most alarming symp- 
toms of English village life. In order to make elementary 
education the elevating influence that it ought to be, it is 
urgently necessary to recover and to re-establish the moral, 
or at the very least the disciplinary, influence of the home. 
But it is not easy to see how this can be done without 
religion, for it is on religion as a foundation that the social 
and moral life of the human race has been built up, and 
religion is the one thing with which the State will have 
nothing to do, and perhaps that is just as well. Being the 
bungling step-mother that it is, the State has a sort of in- 
tuitive consciousness of its own unfitness for the higher kind 
of educational work, and is therefore satisfied to leave 
religion out of account, and to limit its efforts to the material 
and the mechanical, while unfortunately there are tendencies 
prevailing in the Church at present which make little appeal 
to the country village. After all, it is from the home and 
usually from the mother that the most profitable and most 
lasting religious influences are likely to come, and the 
religious training of the school is very often effective and 
profitable only in so far as it is backed up by the home. 

Our scientists tell us that in the course of its growth the 
germ of life, that eventually becomes a human being, passes 
through or recapitulates the whole history of the evolution 
of life from its first beginnings until its highest development 
inman. In the same way the mind of every child passes 
through the various stages of mental evolution from the 
mind of pithecanthropus to that of the modern European. 
Our modern educationists, however, seem to proceed on the 
assumption that a child starts life with a mental equipment 
differing only in degree from that of a man in his intellectual 
prime, and therefore to be dealt with by Socratic reasoning, 
the methods of inductive logic, and so on, the more ingenious 
and new fangled the better. But there is only one way for 
the wholesome education of a child, just as there is only one 
way for the healthy growth of a plant, and that is to give 
Nature the best possible chance. Like the various races of 
mankind, the mind of the child passes on its way to mental 
maturity through different stages, including a myth-creating 
stage, when heaven lies round him and the world still seems 


Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 


The myths he forms have a profound effect upon the child’s 
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after-life, and a myth that has in it an element of beauty or 
gladness ought never to be discouraged. But, of course, a 
great many of his myths the child never mentions. They 
are simply stored away subconsciously as well as consciously, 
and continue for good or for evil to assert their silent influence 
upon his whole life. 

I remember in my early childhood asking my grandmother 
if I might put my hand in her pocket to see what I could 
find there, no doubt hoping for sweets. But what I found 
was a piece of bright vermillion sealing wax, which I imme- 
diately imagined to be the glory in the Lord’s Prayer. Now 
to identify the glory of God with something that was beauti- 
ful in my childish eyes undoubtedly helped throughout my 
whole life to give me a worthier idea of the godhead than if 
I identified its glory with a piece, say, of dirty coal. To let 
the child’s imagination roam freely in a beautiful fairyland 
is to help to put him in the way of finding beauty and glad- 
ness, and therefore happiness, in after-life. Some of our 
greatest men have told us over and over again how much 
their lives were influenced by pleasant memories of the fairy 
tales of their childhood, and if more of the delights of the 
mythical had entered into the early lives of our young 
children during the last fifty years there would possibly be 
less unrest and discontent than there is among those who 
are the product of our elementary schools. The myth- 
creating stage is the happiest period of ordinary human life, 
and ought to be neither discouraged nor curtailed, even for 
the sake of passing Standard I to the entire satisfaction 
of H.M. Inspector. I would therefore raise the age of 
compulsory attendance, and give the child another two or 
three years for its own observations, thoughts, and dreams. 
The mythical will fade into the light of common day soon 
enough. Shades of the prison house will begin to close, and 
the growing boy or girl, perhaps in voices unuttered, will 
be asking only too soon :— 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


As with the individual, so also with the race. It was prob- 
ably during the myth-creating period, which may have 
been the golden age of legend, that human happiness attained 
its highest level. Yes, that may no doubt be true, but it 
is not the whole truth, for when faith in a wholesome and 
elevating religious belief has been instilled into the youthful 
mind there may come the lifelong lasting joy of conscious 
communion with God. In the end religion will be found to 
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be the main agency by which to impart such an education 
as may enable a man in the truer sense to become a profitable 
member of the community, and to get some real satisfaction 
out of his own life—a thing which, at the present time, so 
many of our people seem to be unable to do. How to teach 
and enable them to do this is one of the greatest and most 
urgent of our educational problems. 

It is easy to see and to admit this, but not quite so easy 
to suggest the remedy, which, unfortunately, is not to be 
found in our fashionable present-day theories of elementary 


school work. “ Interest,” we are told, “is the great instru- 
ment by which advance is made. . . . Interest is roughly 
doing what we please. . . . A mind set down to an uncon- 


genial task will expand about as much as a sea-anemone 
would in vinegar.” * — 

All this is very beautiful in theory, but the child that will 
some day have to earn its own living is already face to face 
with the hard facts of life. One of the chief objects of 
education then is, or ought to be, to train the child not only 
for the pleasant possibilities of life, but more especially for 
those duties which are often both hard and disagreeable. 
That being so, the child at school ought to be gradually 

rovided with hard and perhaps uninteresting work, and 
fiiced to do it, as a training for the duties which he will have 
to face and the difficulties he will have to overcome, if ever 
he is to play the part of a good, useful, and true man. But 
as things are at present, no sooner does the child enter 
school than he becomes a corpus vile for the experiments of 
the cranks and faddists who labour under the delusion that 
they have made some epoch-marking educational discovery. 
Inspectors, directors of one thing, instructors of another, 
doctors and nurses come about him like bees, and to judge 
from their theories one might think the sole object of elemen- 
tary education was to produce a nation of work-shy vale- 
tudinarians. After nine years of these experiments the 
ordinary village child leaves school, quite unable to write a 
letter in a formed hand and correct English, and with no 
more learning than might easily be acquired in two or three 
years at most of that robust and old-fashioned teaching 
which unfortunately is fast becoming a lost art. Such work 
as the child has done at school has tended to give him a 
distaste for agricultural work, and so our young villagers 
make their way to town, where many of them eventually 
qualify for the dole. A fine ending for nine years of costly 
compulsory education. There are, of course, exceptions to 

* Hibbert Journal, January 1927, page 366. 
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prove the rule, but in the present writer’s district there are 
at present fewer villagers who “ get on in life,” as we say, 
than there were a generation or two ago. 

In order that the village school may become the success 
that all who take an intelligent interest in our rural affairs 
are so anxious to make it, it is very desirable that some 
attempts should be made at changes of the following 
character. 

The ratepayer must be shown some return for the 
grievous educational burden he is called upon to bear, and 
if he is a farmer he must be shown that the school does not 
unfit a youth for useful work on the land. 

The parents must be shown that the purpose of education 
is not to make their boys and girls unhappy and discontented, 
but to make them cheerful, industrious, and _ intelligent 
workers, and in order to help parents to realize that education 
is a thing of value fees ought to be charged, nor would it be 
altogether a bad thing to make school attendance voluntary, 
and so place a greater responsibility upon the parent. 

It ought to be strongly impressed upon the children 
themselves that their work has to be done not because it is 
interesting, but because it is a God-imposed duty which 
may sometimes be hard and disagreeable, but which is the 
only way to usefulness and success in life, and for this 
purpose the yearly individual examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ought to be restored. 

And finally the power of interference now possessed by 
H.M. Inspector ought to be reduced to a minimum. In- 
structors and directors of special and fancy subjects ought 
to be got rid of, and the teacher given as free a hand as 
possible. It is only as a free man that he can do his best 
work, cultivate a sympathetic understanding with parents, 
and create in his school that wholesome moral atmosphere 
for which every good teacher strives and which may prove 
so helpful to the success of his best efforts. Perhaps what 
our elementary education stands most in need of from the 
authorities, at present, is a little wholesome neglect. 
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AN ERRATIC BIRD 


THE crossbill is erratic; were it human we should call it 
eccentric. A finch, certainly a finch, yet with the action 
and appearance of a parrot; a migrant, yet one that refuses 
to conform to the rules that regulate the behaviour of most 
migratory birds. Its immigrations are, in the main, during 
the slack season of avian travel ; its emigrations are irregular, 
and not infrequently it refuses to emigrate. If, in other 
birds, accident or unhealthy growth dislocates the bill so that 
the tips do not meet or work together life becomes strenuous ; 
a crippled bird may survive with a twisted bill, but it is 
heavily handicapped, but the beak of the crossbill is a normal 
abnormality. 

The British list, swelled by the inclusion of occasional 
stragglers and by the investigation of minute differences by 
systematic ornithologists, groups in the genus Lowia five 
different crossbills, three classed as species, two as sub- 
species. Loxia, from the Greek loxos, refers to the crooked 
bill, and the type species was named by Linnzus Lozia 
curvirostra, an instance of tautological nomenclature— 
crooked crooked beak—though not what the ornithologist 
means by tautology. The three species are cwrvirostra, 
pytyopsittacus, and leucoptera. On the wing of L. leucoptera 
are two white bars; the two other species show no distinct 
wing-bar. The American white-winged crossbill has occurred 
in Britain, but all records are treated with suspicion; the 
birds may have escaped from captivity, have been inten- 
tionally released, or have received help on ship-board in the 
transatlantic crossing. The European sub-species, known 
as the two-barrel crossbill, has from time to time wandered 
to our islands. The parrot-crossbill, L. pytyopsittacus, is 
larger than curvirostra and has a heavier bill; it too is an 
irregular and rare vagrant to Britain. 

More familiar and really more interesting are the two sub- 
species of curvirostra, the one now known as the common, 
the other as the Scottish crossbill. The morphological 
difference is not great, mainly a matter of size and strength 
of bill. The Scottish bird is intermediate between the 
common and the parrot-crossbills, and if the distinction 
between the two justifies the assumption that they are 
distinct species and not merely races, it has been suggested 
that this Scottish form is a sub-species of the large-billed 
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parrot rather than of the common crossbill. However, 
present knowledge of the two supports the view that there 
are two forms with slightly different habits, the one a more 
or less sedentary resident, the other migratory or at any 
rate an occasional long-distance traveller. The bird with a 
heavier bill—heavier on the average—is the Scottish form, 
resident in a large belt of northern Scotland, which extends 
south from the Moray Basin to Perthshire, including the 
Spey Valley and Strath Bogie in Aberdeen, and westward 
to the coast of Ross. So far as is known, the Scottish birds, 
though they may occasionally wander in search of food, never 
leave the country, nor do they receive visitors from abroad ; 
their numbers remain more or less constant, and are not 
increased by continental immigrants. The other sub-species, 
known as the common crossbill, is the one most frequently 
met with and whose erratic habits give greatest food for 
thought. 

The common crossbill is described by one of our foremost 
ornithologists as a “late summer immigrant”; the cautious 
wording, the use of immigrant rather than migrant, is 
intentional, because knowledge of the emigration of the 
species is scanty. Is it, indeed, a migrant as we understand 
the word? Is it a visitor for one period of the year, 
departing again for another country later? Typical migrants 
may, roughly, be divided into three classes—those which in 
spring come from the south to nest in Britain and depart 
in autumn for winter quarters elsewhere, and those which 
nest beyond our islands and come in winter, with a third 
group, which concern us little at the moment, birds which 
nest to the north and winter to the south of the British 
Isles, but visit us for a short or long stay on their journey. 
Where shall we class the crossbill ? It nests in northern 
Europe and Asia, but does not come with the bulk of the 
winter visitors, immigration beginning in late June or early 
July, though later arrrivals may appear at almost any time. 
Naturally we ask, What does it come for? ‘To spend the 
colder months here, a winter visitor? Apparently not in 
every case; indeed, many seem to invade Britain with the 
intention of settling down. Large numbers of the summer 
immigrants are birds of the year, hatched in early spring or 
perhaps late winter, and six or eight months after the arrival 
of the flocks some birds (I dare not say if twelve-months- 
old young nest) begin building in suitable localities. 

There is a rule, with so far as we know no exceptions, 
that no migratory bird breeds in both its summer and winter 
quarters. But the crossbill is a migrant which one spring 
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may nest in Scandinavia and the next in Britain. Obviously, 
however, the crossbill is not a typical migrant; indeed, we 
may question which are its summer and which its winter 
quarters, and where is the home of a bird which not infre- 
quently nests in winter? There must be some explanation, 
and this may be discovered from study of the crossbill’s life- 
history. 

In most parts of our islands we see little of crossbills 
for many years in succession, though this is not the case 
in a few areas. Suddenly crossbills in flocks appear in all 
parts, as they appeared at the end of June and in early 
July this year. Then we say that it is a crossbill year, or 
that there is a crossbill invasion or “irruption” ; by that 
we mean that for some reason vast numbers of continental 
crossbills have travelled west and south from the land 
of their origin. The crossbill is a periodical invader, the 
intervals between invasions varying irregularly; in some 
places a few are seen annually, and in these—the Shetlands, 
for instance—the bird may be a normal passage migrant. 
When, however, there is a large irruption, it appears that the 
majority are attempting to extend their breeding range, 
that they wish to colonize rather than return whence they 
started. Undoubtedly there is, or has been in the past, 
connection between the spread of species or distribution 
and the migratory habit. We guess at this when we find 
sedentary insular forms of otherwise migratory species—the 
chaffinches of the Canaries or the starling and wren of the 
Shetlands. The crossbill appears to be striving to extend 
its range by abnormal migration, and our Scottish form may 
have had this origin, just as the common crossbills of East 
Anglia must now be counted as permanent members of the 
resident avifauna. 

The earliest recorded invasion was noticed in 1251, and 
was ascribed by Matthew Paris, monk and chronicler, to the 
abundance that year of the apple harvest. In 1593, another 
“ greate and exceeding yeere of apples” were “‘ great plenty 
of strang birds, that shewed themselves at the time the 
apples were full rype, who fedde uppon the kernells onely 
of those apples, and haveinge a bill with one beake wrythinge 
over the other, which would presently bore a greate hole in 
the apple, and make way to the kernells.” Wats in 1640 
published an edition of the work of Matthew Paris, and Sir 
Roger Twysden is responsible for the above account of the 
1593 invasion, which he communicated to Wats. Edwards 
recorded a notable invasion in 1757, and Montagu states 
that there was another in 17917; but the ornithologists of the 
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nineteenth century found that the irruptions followed one 
another more frequently, and though they varied in mag- 
nitude, there was usually one or more in each decade. The 
actual date of some of these invasions is uncertain, for after 
an immigration flocks remained in the country for a year 
or two, and as they wandered were recorded, as if they 
were fresh arrivals, when they appeared in a locality not 
previously visited. In the early spring, even in the winter, 
following an invasion, nests are found in the places where 
birds have been noted in the previous summer and autumn. 
In some cases a colony is established, for the bird is sociable 
in its nestings as in its wanderings, or after a few years the 
numbers may decline until the colony ceases to exist. 

The last really large crossbill irruption occurred in 1909, 
and ever since the beginning of 1910 a more or less flourishing 
colony has existed in East Anglia, and others in Hampshire 
and certain localities in Ireland. If, then, we consider the 
crossbill as a British species, ignoring for the time the sub- 
species or races, we find that the bird is now resident, though 
very locally, in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Individuals 
or groups are more or less sedentary, others are uncertain 
and irregular migrants, whilst from time to time we receive 
or experience a large immigration, and some of these 
invaders plainly show inclination to colonize. The crossbill 
is an example of an animal that is striving to extend its 
borders, and, as is so often the case with over-abundant 
populations, the general direction in search of a “* promised 
land’ is westward. Amongst birds we have similar erratic 
westward movements of the sand-grouse, and amongst 
mammals the travels to a finish of the lemmings are an 
unsolved problem. The westward spread of the brown rat 
and the westward invasions of nomadic Asiatic tribes, which 
for a time destroyed the civilization of Europe, are not 
exactly in the same category, though probably have similar 
origin, the avoidance of famine by invading less thickly 
populated areas. Fortunately the crossbill is not a destruc- 
tive species, and its numbers are never so large as to cause 
anxiety. 

If, instead of treating the crossbill as a single species, we 
recognize the distinction of the two forms, we have one, 
resident and sedentary, in Scotland, and another striving 
after this ideal in England and Ireland. Apparently some 
birds that arrived with the last big incursion have left 
descendants which have earned a right to be considered 
regular British nesting-birds. 

Compared with other birds, crossbills are erratic in their 
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time of nesting. It is by no means unusual for some pairs 
to have eggs and young in February, January, or even 
December ; and if March and April are the most frequently 
selected months, there are, it is said, odd records for every 
month in the year. Certainly there is evidence of June and 
July nesting, but these may have been second broods. Is 
this irregularity responsible for the irruptions, or, conversely, 
is it the result of over-abundance, the manner in which a 
prolific species prevents over-competition, producing young 
at various seasons to avoid the danger of too many demands 
on a limited food supply at any one time? Two abundant, 
if not over-abundant, birds, the house sparrow and starling, 
are increasingly irregular in breeding habits. The former 
nests at all seasons; the latter is one of the worst sinners 
with regard to egg-dropping, a wasteful habit of laying eggs 
where there is no nest provided, and which the mother bird 
never intends to brood. On the Continent the crossbill may 
overpopulate and threaten food supplies ; emigration is then 
the only solution of the problem, and the aim of emigration 
may be an enlargement of the food area. 

Whence come these invaders? Their point or points of 
embarkation seem uncertain, but during the early months 
of 1909 crossbills were noted off the Norwegian coast—weary 
birds seeking a rest on shipping—in the Faroes, the Shet- 
lands and Orkneys, and on Fair Island. All, however, did 
not travel south by these land bridges or stepping-stones, 
for others were met with at sea well off Northumberland, 
Yorkshire and Norfolk, and flocks were observed landing at 
various points on the East Coast. In spite of the assertion, 
still maintained by some theorists, that birds for choice 
migrate against a wind, all the earlier arrivals on the Northern 
Islands came on a north-east wind. Within a few days of 
the first arrivals at the end of June crossbills in varying 
numbers were present in all parts of the British Isles. 

This year my first personal experiences were a flock of 
about sixty strong in a valley amongst the East Cheshire 
hills, but, as I learnt later from a friend in the north, several 
parties were, some days previously, feeding on treeless 
headlands on the Caithness coast, and, at about the same 
time, another friend was watching birds in the gardens at 
Stromness, in Orkney. Then, from here and there, came 
news of crossbills in places where they had not been seen 
for many years. The birds, often in large numbers, appeared 
from the Shetlands to the south coast, in the Isle of Man, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Others were reported 
from the Faroes, from vessels in the North Sea, from 
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Heligoland and the coasts of Germany, Holland, and France. 
The flocks travelled west and south. 

The flocks included adult and immature birds ; they were 
composed of many-coloured individuals. Mature male birds 
are scarlet or deep crimson; the shade varied in different 
parts of the plumage. Some old birds in the East Cheshire 
flocks showed patches of yellow or orange, and one, perhaps 
a very old male, was yellow all over. Females are greenish- 
yellow or brownish-green, and young birds greyer and heavily 
streaked. A mixed flock, climbing about the firs and larches, 
sampling the cones, presents an interesting study of plumage 
variation. Of all finches the crossbill is the most expert 
climber, clinging upside down like a parrot, and reaching 
down in this position to nip off a cone on a lower twig. Like 
parrots, they walk deliberately along the swaying branches, 
balancing well as they advance a foot at a time; they do 
not hop from twig to twig. Having nipped off a likely cone, 
they will grip cone and branch with both feet and lever up 
the scales to reach the seeds at the base. When actually 
feeding they are not noisy, but before they move and when 
on the wing they have a short, sharp zip, zip, which is very 
distinctive. These calls combine as a twittering chorus 
when, often for no visible reason, the whole flock rises, 
dances finch-like above the tree-tops, and then drops, often 
to the actual trees whence the party rose. 

The male, when amorous, has a warbling song, and either 
one or both sexes—I heard it from an anxious female—a 
loud, clear single whistle ; sometimes, when many birds are 
feeding together, a low chatter is kept up, conversational in 
character. 

Although the earliest references associate the bird with 
raids on apple orchards, in which, from our point of view, 
the bird is wasteful, discarding everything but the pips, the 
seeds of the Scots fir, larch, and other conifers seem to be 
the most favoured food. There are few records of apple-pip 
eating within recent years, and none of the cleaving of the 
apple in half with a single stroke of the bill so as to reach 
the pips, though the crossbill is credited with this feat by 
early writers. Nevertheless, the crossbill does not starve when 
cones are unobtainable ; the first birds that I saw this year 
were performing yeoman service amongst stunted oaks. The 
little green oak-tortrix was on the wing, and my friend, who 
first observed the birds, saw them nip off the rolled leaves 
in which, no doubt, some caterpillars were still sheltering 
or which screened pup on the point of ‘emerging. There 
were, of course, other caterpillars on the riddled foliage, 
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those of the defoliating mottled umber and other moths 
which lay their eggs on the young shoots in winter. These 
the crossbills were seeking, and if, occasionally, they devoured 
a few young leaves, the good they did far outweighed the 
slight damage. 

In Caithness the birds were feeding in the bracken or 
on the short cliff turf, and no doubt here, too, insects were 
their object. In the Orkneys two birds were busy with the 
feathered awns of dandelion, and others picking aphides from 
the undersides of leaves. The taste of the crossbill is 
catholic; insects and weed seeds, ripe fruit of mountain- 
ash will satisfy it if it cannot get the food it most desires. 
Yarrell, who gives a full and excellent account of the cross- 
bill, devotes considerable space to a description of the bill 
and the muscles which control it. Buffon, he reminds us, 
described the bill as an error of Nature, inconvenient to the 
bird! Townson in 1799 scouted this idea—‘‘as void of 
sound philosophy as the knowledge of the facts.” Yet the 
origin of the crossed tips is not easy to explain, for though 
they are specialized for attacking the scales of cones, forcing 
them open, and the tongue is adapted for reaching for and 
picking out the exposed seed, the lower mandible of the bill 
of the nestling fits neatly into the slightly overhanging 
upper mandible. If the recapitulation theory is sound (and 
there is no reason to doubt it), the ancestors of this bird 
were grosbeaks, not crossbills—indeed, Pennant calls it the 
cross-billed grosbeak. At what stage in the bird’s evolution 
did the bill become permanently altered ? When the tips 
are inserted behind a scale the beak is slightly open, but the 
tips are in line; then by a sideways wrench the tips, working 
alongside, force the scales apart. The tip of the lower 
mandible may be on the right or left of the upper; there 
are right- and left-handed (or beaked) crossbills. 

When hunting for crossbills in a fir wood my first 
intimation of their presence was the plop of a cone which 
fell at my feet; the birds were feeding silently directly 
above me. Each cone, when stripped of seeds, was dropped, 
and the bird travelled out on the slender twigs until it had 
found another, which it then carried in its bill to a stouter 
branch on which it could stand whilst it wrenched open the 
scales. The discarded cones show the marks of the bill on 
the opened scales. After dropping a cone, the bird strops its 
bill to clean it before attacking another. 

The nest of the crossbill is not exactly like that of any 
other bird. It is most frequently built in conifers, and 
sometimes at no great height from the ground, and the main 
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nest, the foundation, is of fir twigs, laid on one another and 
but little intertwisted. Within the slight cup or saucer of 
twigs is a closer-built structure of grass and wool, and a 
softer lining still of hair, wool, or fur, and often some 
feathers. Sometimes the lining consists of nothing more 
than fine grass. 

Longfellow did not invent the “‘ Legend of the Crossbill,”’ 
neither did Mosen, whose poem he translated. Probably 
' Schwenckfeld, in 1603, was the first to put it into literature, 
but it was an ancient myth amongst devout Catholics, 
handed down from generation to generation of simple 
peasants who knew the bird with twisted bill and crimson 
plumage. Schwenckfeld, too, was not ignorant of its habits, 
for he gives the date of its nesting as contemporaneous 
with the Nativity. However fascinating the naturalist may 
find the explanation of this twisted bill in special adaptation, 
however romantic may be the true story of development, 
the beautiful legend throws light on the simple faith of those 
who believed that from the cross the “‘ dying Saviour’ saw 
a bird striving to draw the cruel nails, and blessed it for its 
efforts. 

Blest be thou of all the good! 


Bear, as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood! 


Professor Frazer, who gathered his information from 
many sources, gives a slightly different version—not one 
bird but a fluttering flock worked feverishly at the nails. 
** The causes,” he says, “‘ which have given the crossbill its 
remarkable colour and the peculiar shape of its bill have 
escaped many naturalists, but they are familiar to children 
in Germany.” 

Recollection of the origin of a superstition dies sooner 
than the superstition itself, and, according to the same 
authority, belief in the healing power of the crossbill is by 
no means dead in some parts of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Bohemia, where the bird is better known than here. The 
colour of the crimson male has the magical property of 
attracting to itself and thus reducing inflammation in fever 
and a red eruption known as “St. Anthony’s fire,” or 
erysipelas. ‘‘ Often in a peasant’s cottage you may see the 
red bird in its cage hanging beside a sick-bed and drawing 
to itself the hectic flush from the cheek of the hot and rest- 
less patient who lies under the blankets.” 

Even that does not exhaust the virtues of the crossbill, 
for its dry body placed on a wound will stop bleeding, and 
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a living bird is better than fire insurance, for “ no fire will 
break out in a house where a crossbill is kept in a cage, 
neither will lightning strike the dwelling.’ Dr. Frazer 
affirms that the poor bird seldom enjoys long life, nor can 
this “‘ reasonably be expected of a creature which has to 
endure so much vicarious suffering.” 

Yet another belief clings round the bill, for if the upper 
mandible passes to the right of the lower, the bird can cure 
masculine diseases, but if to the left it is of use only to 
women. 

Can we in these days of mascots, charms, interpretation 
of dreams, and the many superstitions that are connected 
with gambling, afford to laugh at the beliefs of simple folk ? 
We have no longer faith in magic, we know that the story 
of the twisted bill is legend and nothing more, but there is 
still much that we do not understand about the habits of 
the erratic crossbill. After a long interval it has again 
invaded our shore, providing us with opportunity of watching 
its behaviour and probing some of its secrets. 
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PRIME MINISTERS AND OTHERS 


Prime Ministers lead an agreeable—if not exactly leisured— 
existence, surrounded by colleagues of their own choosing 
and rarely hearing anything they do not wish to hear. 
They are served by devotees hardly distinguishable from 
sycophants, who learn to regard their every action and 
utterance as inspired, and who at most hours of the day 
and night are prepared to chant ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians”’—a cry joyously re-echoed throughout the 
Ephesian Press. Their contact with the general public is 
usually confined to vast gatherings of ticketed enthusiasts, 
ready, eager, and determined to cheer whatsoever sentiments 
may fall from the lips of their Leader. He, in fact, lives 
in a paradise of prolonged applause, tempered by an 
occasional jibe from political opponents that is heavily 
discounted because it proceeds from “ the Opposition.” 

This régime is not peculiar to one Party or to any 
Premiership. It is the common lot of every occupant of 
No. 10 Downing Street, whether his name be Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Bonar Law, Ramsay MacDonald, or Stanley Baldwin. 
We, perhaps, saw the system at its worst during the spacious 
days of the Welsh Wizard, as the circumstances of the time 
both in war and peace permitted, and indeed necessitated, 
the development of megalomania and the legend of a Super- 
man who embodied the attributes of all the greatest figures 
in history. We see it in its least offensive form in the case 
of such a man as our present Prime Minister, whose native 
modesty and keen sense of humour should be able to preserve 
him from that self-complacency which is the besetting sin 
of Responsible Statesmen who ultimately, as some have 
ingenuously admitted, deem themselves infallible and indis- 
pensable. 

Whereas some of his predecessors have cultivated the 
affectation of hankering after “ retirement,” though resolved 
to postpone that evil until the last possible moment—in 
fact until they were ejected—Mr. Baldwin, we may be sure, 
constantly visualizes the happy day that will release him 
from the cares of State—which have never been his first 
interest—and restore him to the only life which men of his 
tastes and temperament think worth living. Meanwhile 
he must carry on as best he may under the limitations 
governing his office, making such speeches as the occasion 
requires and proposing such measures as seem appropriate to 
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the hour, and to the atmosphere of a House of Commons 
which is not enamoured of constructive statesmanship, 
whether in the national, imperial, or industrial spheres. To 
pursue the line of least resistance is regarded as the whole 
duty of man, at any rate of Conservative man, no matter 
how large the Parliamentary majority, how keen the rank 
and file in the country, or how urgent the need. It must 
be more or less of a fluke that His Majesty’s Ministers were 
“gingered up” to tackle such a problem as the political 
tyranny established by Trade Unions—to which such 
vehement resistance was offered in the Cabinet that it took 
the Government more than a year to make up their minds 
—though the brilliant career of this “‘ ewe lamb ” might have 
been expected to nerve “‘ practical politicians ”’ to face some 
other of the many duties confronting them. . 

Nothing of the kind. There is to be no Economy, no 
Safeguarding to speak of. In other words, there will be no 
remission of Taxation and no alleviation of Unemployment 
between now and the General Election, at which Ministers 
will be called upon to render an account of their stewardship 
to long-suffering constituencies. By one of those mysterious 
dispensations that are entirely beyond the comprehension 
of the plain man, next Session has been allotted by the 
Powers-that-Be to another Reform Bill that was unheard 
of at the last Dissolution, for which there has never been 
any audible demand, and which, moreover, there is every 
reason to believe had not been seriously considered in the 
Cabinet when our impulsive Home Secretary (who should 
have been absorbed in “‘ clearing out the Reds ”’) sprang an 
unpleasant surprise on his colleagues one Friday afternoon 
(a day that doesn’t count in the eyes of “ old Parliamentary 
hands”) by pledging the Government and the country to 
what is popularly, if erroneously, termed “The Flappers’ 
Vote.” How this came about we cannot even guess. We 
only know that the Prime Minister has nailed the Flappers’ 
Flag to his masthead, that he regards it as a matter of 
personal honour to keep it there, and that he is misinformed 
as to the feelings of many, if not most, of his own followers, 
who regard the prospect with no less dismay than the casual 
procedure by which it has been thrust upon us. 

It is, of course, true that the recent Party Conference 
at Cardiff acquiesced in the contemplated extension of the 
franchise when it was made a matter of “ confidence ” in 
our popular Leader, whom no Conservative (outside his own 
Cabinet) wishes to displace. But to describe the Conference 
vote on that issue as “‘an overwhelming demonstration ” 
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in its favour is an exaggeration. A substantial body of 
delegates admittedly voted “‘ Aye,” but a still larger number 
abstained, and those who held up their hands against the 
motion to enfranchise women of twenty-one were apparently 
invisible from the platform, though there were not a few of 
them in the body of the hall. 

Objection to this measure is not inspired by sex hostility 
or sex prejudice, as sentimental speakers have attempted to 
argue; but by reasons which might be expected to carry 
weight with Ministers who are so sensitive on the subject 
of their “‘ Mandate ”’ that they shirk pressing problems for 
fear of being accused of exceeding the authority conferred 
upon them by the electorate three years ago. There was 
certainly no mandate for another Reform Bill; and con- 
sidering that the electors were almost trebled in 1918, there 
is no excuse whatsoever for swamping them anew with 
another five or six million voters. The fact that these 
happen to be females is beside the mark. Hitherto a decent 
interval was always allowed to elapse between Reform Bills 
extending the suffrage, so that the new-comers might be 
afforded a chance of acquiring experience and developing 
some sense of responsibility and, so to speak, “ finding 
themselves.”” To do what Ministers now contemplate is 
simply not giving Democracy a fair chance of functioning 
properly. Not only is it undemocratic for such a project 
to be sprung on the nation without any previous discussion, 
but it enormously increases the difficulty of government, 
which Responsible Statesmen already regard as so acute as 
to debar them from pursuing any policy except the miser- 
able ‘‘hand-to-mouth” “‘sufficient-to-the-day-is-the-evil- 
thereof” system that has oppressed us for the last twenty 
years. There is no chance of “educating our masters” if 
we are constantly multiplying them. There is, conse- 
quently, no enthusiasm for this untoward measure, except 
among the Socialists, who are naturally elated at a windfall 
that promises to present them with many seats that they 
had otherwise no hope of capturing. Disraeli’s policy of 
“dishing the Whigs” if not beautiful was at least intelli- 
gible. But to dish the Whigs and Tories for the benefit of 
Pinks and Reds has nothing to recommend it unless we are 
anxious to remind the world that Conservatives are par 
excellence “‘ the stupid Party.” 

Considering the resentment aroused in our ranks by this 
thoughtless performance, it was astonishing to hear the 
Prime Minister’s Cardiff challenge to Lord Rothermere, 
which is generally regarded as one of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
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less happy efforts, though it was illuminating as an indication 
of the complete detachment of Downing Street from the 
rest of the world. The orator inquired: ‘‘ Where does the 
principal opposition to votes for women come from ?” 
And had no difficulty in answering his own question. “It 
has come from a peer—Lord Rothermere. Many people in 
our Party read what Lord Rothermere says because they 
have a belief that he is a supporter of our party” (a cry 
of “No”). “If he be so, his criticism is of value. If 
he be not, his advice to us is not for our good.”> The 
Prime Minister added that it was in the interest of 
“honest politics”? that the public “should know under 
what flag he sails,” and he had “searched the columns of 
Hansard in vain to find any speech in the House of Lords 
which would illuminate me, and I am therefore driven to 
the only resort I have, as Leader of the Party, and respon- 
sible to the members of it, to ask him from this platform 
to answer three questions : 


‘1. Is Lord Rothermere a supporter of the Unionist 
Party with me as leader ? 

‘**2. Is Lord Rothermere a supporter of the Unionist 
Party with someone else as leader ? 

**3. Is Lord Rothermere a supporter of Mr. Lloyd 
George ?”’ 


Had Lord Rothermere himself framed these questions he 
could not have made them easier to answer, and many 
Conservatives must regret that their Leader should have 
lain himself open to a reply that was at once so damaging 
and so obvious as Lord Rothermere’s two days later in the 
Daily Mail (October 8th) : 


*“* My reply is the one which I should give if I were 
asked analogous questions by Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

““As in the time of Lord Northcliffe, so to-day, 
neither the Daily Mail nor any of its associated news- 
papers is attached to any party or to any party leader. 
They are independent, and so long as I am connected 
with them will remain so. It is a matter of complete 
indifference to me who is the Prime Minister of this 
country. All I am concerned with is whether the 
country is being governed in the interests of the nation. 
When I think the country is not being so governed, the 
newspapers which I control will criticize and oppose 
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the Government, whether it be Conservative, Liberal, 
or Socialist. 


In regard to “ Mr. Baldwin’s immediate controversy with 
me,”’ namely ‘‘ the Flappers’ Vote,’’ Lord Rothermere stated 
that “‘on reference to his (Mr. Baldwin’s) election address, 
I find that this question was not even mentioned, and I will 
go so far as to say that of the 7,854,523 people who voted 
Conservative at the last General Election, not one in 10,000 
knew that they were being asked to give their votes in 
support of this measure.”” He quoted the opinion of so 
unimpeachable a Conservative M.P. as Sir Herbert Nield, 
expressed at Cardiff, “that the policy of giving votes to 
women of twenty-one had been thrust upon the Conserva- 
tive Party without its being consulted.” No one with any 
respect for accuracy will question this incontestable fact. 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks had no authority from his 
colleagues to commit them, and it is ten thousand pities 
he was not forthwith repudiated instead of the Twenty-one 
feebly allowing themselves to be stampeded into gratuitous 
folly and thereafter encouraging the Prime Minister to make 
the proposal a matter of personal and collective amour- 
propre. It is all the more strange on the part of Mr. 
Baldwin, in whom the Ego is less highly developed than 
amongst several of his ambitious colleagues, seeing that he 
told our Party at Brighton two years ago that, unlike Italy, 
England is not a suitable field for the exercise of dictatorship. 
This forcing of the Flappers’ Vote upon us is pure dictator- 
ship, which not a few Conservatives regard as no less 
unpleasant than the doses of castor-oil by means of which 
the Duce established himself in the affections of the Italian 
people and imposed his will on Rome. 
The suggestion that a Peer has no right to express 
olitical opinions except through the medium of the House 
of Lords will seem curious doctrine to Conservative noble 
lords active in many fields, while the contempt expressed 
by the Prime Minister for any advice tendered from outside 
the ranks of his immediate followers is hardly congruous 
with the conduct of a Government that is never so happy 
as when aping the Radicals or Socialists. Moreover, it 
“swears with” a subsequent passage of that same Cardiff 
speech, in which Mr. Baldwin said, “we are in a position 
where, in my view, no Party with its party members alone 
can gain a victory over both the other parties combined. 
I do not believe that any purely party programme can gain 
a victory over the other parties combined. Our duty is, 
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while holding fast to our principles, to build on them a 
national policy which will bring to our support the armies 
of those who owe no particular allegiance, and the armies 
of those who prefer a stable government to giving support 
to either of the other two parties.” 

But what attractions does the Conservative Party offer 
outsiders, and what hope is there of commanding their 
support and allegiance if none except “‘ Tapers and Tad- 
poles’? may express an opinion on the questions of the day 
without being challenged as to their credentials as “one 
of us” ? 

As to how “ Flappers” are likely to vote we have no 
means of knowing—nor can we hazard a guess. Were they 
all Diehards, there would be no excuse for thus swamping 
a recently enlarged electorate. Another flood of females will 
put the males in a minority in 70 per cent. of the con- 
stituencies. There was no demand for this dose, nor is 
there any justification for it. Indeed, it seems so foolish, 
and is so unpopular, that even now we can hardly believe 
that Ministers will persist in their pigheadedness to the bitter 
end. Lord Rothermere expresses the views of too many 
Conservatives for his warning to be brushed aside as that 
of an irresponsible outsider, unworthy of a hearing in 
Downing Street. As he contributed more to place the 
present Government in power than any of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, he is clearly entitled to denounce this latest 
leap in the dark. 


“Frankly, I regard this measure as perhaps the 
greatest leap in the dark that an English Administration 
has ever made. At a time when all our efforts as a 
nation should be devoted to the resuscitation and 
development of our declining and decaying export 
trades, it is nothing less than an act of unpardonable 
levity for the Government to use their time and energies 
in the promotion of so unnecessary a step. If this rash 
extension of the franchise were carried out, the imme- 
diate consequence would be to present the Socialist 
Party with such an accession of strength as they never 
dared to hope for. Under any circumstances it is quite 
possible that a Socialist Government may be inevitable 
within a few years. When it arrives it should be as 
the result of deliberation and argument, and not on a 
flood-tide of exuberant irresponsibility.” 


As the publisher of the Zinovieff letter, which won more 
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seats for the Conservatives than any other document 
spoken or written at the last General Election, Lord Rother- 
mere is likewise entitled to express the opinion that this 
wonderful anti-Socialist demonstration of the British public 
has been improperly used to promote Socialist and quasi- 
Socialist measures at the expense of unfulfilled pledges which 
loomed large at the polls. And as he had been publicly 
questioned by the Prime Minister, he returned the compli- 
ment by asking these three interesting questions, which up 
to the hour of going to press have remained unanswered : 


“1. From a thousand platforms, and in his election 
address, Mr. Baldwin’s Government promised searching 
and rigid economy. In the King’s Speech it was even 
stated that our industrial and commercial prosperity 
could not be regained without such economy. 


‘“* Why has this pledge not been kept ? 


“2. In his election address Mr. Baldwin promised 
to restore the prosperity of agriculture. A Conservative 
Government of which he was the head had already 
specifically undertaken to impose a duty on malting 
barley. 


‘““ Why has this pledge not been kept ? 


** 3. As Mr. Baldwin knows, the failure to carry out 
the promise to compensate the Southern Irish Loyalists 
was one of the matters which largely led to the downfall 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government, and 
eventually to Mr. Baldwin’s Premiership. 


“ Why has this oft-repeated pledge not been kept ? 
“IT await Mr. Baldwin’s replies.” 


The outlook is indeed ominous for the Taxpayer and 
the Industrialist (whether employer or employed) if a 
Conservative Government is allowed to waste next Session 
on manufacturing more irresponsible votes instead of 
tackling such urgent problems as Economy and Safeguarding. 
Surely the existing electorate are entitled to some con- 
sideration, and have some claim upon His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. It is not as though there were any alternative before 
these “toads under the harrow.” Neither Taxpayers nor 
Industrialists have anything to hope for either from the 
Socialists or the so-called “‘ Liberals.’’ Socialism, whether 
of the Pink or Red variety, merely means more jobs for 
Socialists and more taxes for everybody else. The Labour 
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Party have recently made this plainer than the noonday 
sun by committing themselves to a vast expenditure on 
“Social Services” (including the nationalization of the 
coal-mines), and the punishment of thrift by a special surtax 
of 2s. in the £ on everybody who has saved £500 a year 
instead of “ blowing it.” Thus the Monte Carlo gambler 
who has ruined himself and his belongings would escape 
scot-free. The prudent parent who has denied himself to 
provide for his family would be hunted down by the sharks 
of Somerset House. Nor does Liberalism of the Lloyd 
George colour contain any promise either of reducing 
taxation or of promoting employment. On the contrary, 
the Welsh Wizard is ‘‘ out ’’ for a Coalition with ‘‘ Labour,” 
which will necessitate his adopting as much Socialism as 
he thinks the British Public can be persuaded to swallow. 
His own peculiar land policy is indeed an attempt to out- 
bid Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on Socialist lines. It simply 
spells more officials and more inspection, which necessarily 
means more taxes and fewer crops. To Industry the Lloyd 
Georgians can offer nothing except unrestricted Free Imports, 
of which Lancashire and Yorkshire have had more than 
their fill, and from which they have nothing to expect 
except more desolation. 

It is, therefore, only to the Conservative Party that the 
general body of taxpayers can look for any relief, and it 
will be a profound disappointment and keen anxiety to 
them should next year elapse without any effective attempt 
to mitigate the millstones hanging around their necks. 
A similar remark applies to Safeguarding, and if any 
significance attaches to the half-hearted endorsement by 
the Cardiff Conference of ‘‘ the Flapper Vote,” surely some 
weight should be given to its whole-hearted and unanimous 
demand for the extension of the policy of Safeguarding, on 
which, so far, the Ministerial record has been pitiable. 

These two outstanding questions of the day are inex- 
tricably associated. Economy would of itself be a Safe- 
guard to Industry, which is endangered by extravagance, 
just as Safeguarding should permit economy in the matter 
of taxation by broadening its basis. But while there is 
no prospect of any improvement in the Taxpayer’s, the 
Industrialist’s, or the Farmer’s lot through any change of 
Government—which would be jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire—we should deceive ourselves by imagining 
that His Majesty’s Ministers have any serious intention of 
practising economy or developing Safeguarding. 

Not only is there no programme, policy, or promise of 
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Economy before the country, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speeches suggest that the riot of extravagance 
is to continue, for he invites taxpayers to consider them- 
selves lucky if there are no additions to their burdens at 
the next Budget. So far from there being that passion 
for Economy on which Responsible Statesmen of a bygone 
age prided themselves, there is, on the contrary, a mania 
for expenditure by megalomaniacs who roll their millions 
and billions like so many sweet morsels under the tongue. 

Moreover, every suggestion of Retrenchment is ridiculed 
and dismissed as ‘‘ unthinkable,’’ and even when the Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith—who can hardly be described as a 
miser of public money—advocates such practical and obvious 
measures as the suppression of superfluous departments and 
the rationing of the remainder, he is treated as though he 
were a “‘ museum piece” completely out of touch with the 
exigencies of this enlightened and progressive age. 

Inspired newspapers indicate the existence of yet another 
Cabinet Committee on Economy, which purports to discuss 
a conceivable curtailment of the Estimates of from £8,000,000 
to £10,000,000, chiefly at the expense of the Army and 
Navy, which have long since been starved to the bone. 
Curiously enough, it is never suggested that any of the 
much-advertised Economy Committees that are periodically 
dangled before us every autumn, only to disappear in the 
spring, should overhaul the expenditure of the Royal Air 
Force, which is apparently allowed to dispose of vast sums 
on Airships, Flying Boats, and a huge ground personnel 
that might conveniently have been postponed to a season 
when the country could better afford luxuries. But even 
if the latest Committee, unlike its predecessors, succeeded 
as a result of protracted labour in diminishing the ocean 
of expenditure by a few drops, it would be of small practical 
utility on a National Budget of from £820,000,000 to 
£830,000,000. To use acolloquialism, it would be little more 
use than a sick headache. There would be no sensible 
remission of taxation, no appreciable contribution towards 
lifting Industry from its Slough of Despond. 

We have reached a stage when no cheeseparing will 
avail. We need large and bold measures—such as do not 
appeal to small and timorous men who would denounce 
them as “heroic,” than which there is no more depre- 
ciatory epithet in their copious vocabulary of detraction. 
A touch of heroism might save the country, but for some 
inscrutable reason, although the British People, like every 
other virile people, have a boundless admiration for all 
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forms of valour, political courage is almost unknown in 
our public life, and Cabinets, of whatever complexion, are 
usually a collection of “rabbits”? who scuttle to cover 
whenever they think they hear a gun. If only the British 
Public were armed with a blunderbuss they might get a 
move on among the Front Benches. 

The spokesmen of the Treasury complain that critics 
are only critical and not constructive. But what is the 
use of making suggestions, seeing that no policy of retrench- 
ment can get a hearing in Whitehall, because this unfor- 
tunate country is run by Spending Departments, of which 
the Treasury is in some respects the worst? It is the least 
valuable servant of the Taxpayer, and the most active 
enemy of British Industrial interests. Nothing is therefore 
to be gained by going cap in hand to the Daughters of the 
Horse-leech, begging them to abate their appetites and to 
spare our pocket. Supposing, however, instead of pleading 
as suppliants, the British Public could be educated to issue 
a Mandate for the reduction of taxation by £100,000,000 
a year under pain of reconstructing the Government, or 
sending it about its business? What a transformation 
there would be! How easy the process. How salutary 
the consequences. And how amazed everybody would 
subsequently be that it had been delayed so long. The 
proper procedure would be to proclaim an Economy Era of, 
say, five years, which should be devoted to emancipating 
the nation from the Squandermaniacs who at present hold 
us, 80 to speak, “‘ by the short hair.’”’ Responsible Statesmen 
might, if they pleased, term this period a moratorium, which 
is one of the many words that makes them perfectly happy. 
They would be called upon to open the ball and set a good 
example to their compatriots by reducing the cost of the 
Cabinet to, say, £50,000 a year, which would be the aggre- 
gate salary of the Prime Minister and his colleagues. If 
this retrenchment resulted in a reduction of the present 
ae of Cabinet Ministers, it would be all to the good. 

ith the Cabinet rationed, all difficulties would be removed 
in the way of rationing the Departments. Ministers who 
were themselves taking the medicine would be in an irre- 
sistible position to administer it to the bureaucracy. A 
lump sum should be allotted to each Department, coupled 
with a request to overhaul its own expenditure instead of 
any foolish attempt to enforce economy from the outside 
by Cabinet Committees or otherwise. With an atmosphere 
of economy thus created and a premium placed on saving, 
certainly £10,000,000, and probably £20,000,000, could 
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easily be cut down if each public office did its own rationing 
—all are up in arms against extraneous interference, 
especially under the impossible Treasury régime, when 
they are not allowed to make up on the swings anything 
they may sacrifice on the roundabouts, but are compelled 
to forfeit every economy. 

The next, and by far the most important, step would 
be the suspension of Sinking Funds for the duration of 
the Economy Era of five years. Next year this millstone 
will aggregate £65,000,000, because, for some reason that 
may be intelligible to Parliamentary statesmen but is 
incomprehensible to inferior mortals, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was actually allowed to transfer another 
£15,000,000 from the depleted pockets of the general Tax- 
payer in the supposed interest of the bond-holders. It 
seems to be a system of robbing Peter without paying Paul, 
as, according to the latest figures issued by the Treasury, 
the National Debt at this moment is £30,000,000 more than 
it was a year ago. So far from being aimed at the bond- 
holders (who are our national creditors and to whom we 
must pay every farthing we owe, though we cannot consent 
that by the subtle process of Deflation our debts should be 
artificially inflated), the Economy Era would be to their 
advantage, as one of its first objects would be to reduce 
the present outrageous income tax to 2s. 6d. in the &, 
which could easily be done if there were any desire in 
Downing Street to do it. It is the will that is lacking— 
not the means. As a consequence of ‘“‘ Conservative ” 
finance as practised by Coalition politicians of the Free 
Trade and Gold Standard persuasion, the Socialists are not 
unlikely to find themselves in a position to dissipate these 
wondrous Sinking Funds on “Social Services” and to 
levy another £100,000,000 of additional taxation. Should 
this catastrophe eventuate, the Conservative Party would 
have none to thank but themselves in that they allowed 
two Conservative Governments to be dominated by the 
Moneylenders of Lombard Street and the money-spenders 
of Whitehall. There is little to show for a Sinking Fund 
that sinks the taxpayer without lessening the National 
Debt. If we told the reader how much larger it is than 
it was at the end of the War he simply wouldn’t believe it. 

The rationing of the Cabinet—without which the Depart- 
ments can never be rationed—and the ensuing departmental 
retrenchment, plus the suspension of at least £50,000,000 
of Sinking Funds, would enable approximately £70,000,000 
of taxation to be remitted at the outset of the Economy 
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Era. This vast sum would, in a forgotten Gladstonian 
phrase, “ fructify in the pockets ” of the people. 

Another £30,000,000 could be beneficially transferred 
from over-burdened British shoulders to those of our com- 
mercial competitors in the shape of a Toll on the vast mass 
of foreign manufactured goods now swamping and devas- 
tating the industrial districts of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. By this measure we should kill two or more birds 
with one stone. Such a Toll would afford appreciable 
relief to the Taxpayer and help to Safeguard stricken 
British Industries. Incidentally it would, in the jargon 
of the platform and the leading article, “implement” the 
positive pledges of the Conservative Party at the General 
Election, which appear to have escaped the elusive memory 
of too many Ministers. 

Though I also belong to “the Stupid Party,” I am not 
so foolish as to suppose that any suggestion either for 
Retrenchment or Safeguarding has any chance of con- 
sideration either by Conservative spendthrifts now in office 
or by Socialist-cum-Radical spendthrifts who may replace 
them. But that both objects could be attained by any 
Government that applied itself to that uncongenial task is 
plain beyond a peradventure. 


L. J. Maxss 


E COLL: DORNIC: 


THERE are many beautiful and beloved cities of the Empire, 
but even Cambridge men, to their honour, have been heard 
to award the palm to Oxford, while Americans coming over 
to do Oxford in a day and Europe in a week have been 
known to spend a week in Oxford and to cut out Europe! 

Certainly no Oxford man would bestow the apple of his 
affections elsewhere, and if Oxford has been called “ the 
home of lost causes ’—a phrase quoted ‘‘ without prejudice,” 
as the lawyers say—a discerning mind would reply that a 
residence in Oxford of three or, better yet, of four years, is 
worth the losing of any cause. Moreover, the remedy for 
any such aspersion would appear to lie in the abolition of 
the intelligentsia of a certain centre of light and leading. 

It is true that since the war Oxford has been something of 
a girls’ school, a Soviet seminary, and créche for precocious 
children, but in pre-war days it was a University for the 
young men of England, which shared with its sister Cambridge 
the cream of the public schools, and all those lucky enough 
to have been Oxford undergraduates in those times will for 
ever love and bless their Alma Mater of happiest memories. 

There were, as is well known, a sufficiency of colleges 
for all varieties of tastes. So, if golden tufts and gilded 
tuft-hunters gravitated naturally to “‘ The House,” Etonians 
wore the lilies of Magdalen and Wykehamists learnt manners 
at New College. While Welshmen were called to Jesus, 
brains sought scholarships at Corpus and at a yet more 
famous Home for Superior Persons, both plain and coloured. 
If horsemen went to Merton and wet-bobs to University, 
West Countrymen sought Exeter and that other West-Country 
college situated not a hundred miles from the Parks. 

There in mellow Bath Stone was built the perfect 
Jacobean Quad which Nicholas and Dorothy dowered from 
their pleasant Somerset and Dorset lands. There successive 
Wardens tended gardens and lawns while the tulip-tree, the 
Judas-tree, and the cedars of Lebanon grew old and famed, 
and Dons and undergraduates strolled and bowled beneath 
their shade. There tutors instilled and pupils imbibed 
learning to the benefit of Law and Church and State, and 
the Maltese Cross went Head of the River, and muddied 
oafs and flannelled fools in argent and azure gained darker 
Blues. 

On the old grey tomb at Whitchurch Canonicorum, next 
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to that of Somers of the Vexed Bermuthes, Nicholas impales 
Gules, between a chevron argent three roses of the same 
with Dorothy’s Gules, a bend or between two escallops 
argent, and both sleep their long sleep peacefully in this 
lovely Vale of Marshwood blessed by St. Candida, happy in 
their good work done, and confident that here in Oxford their 
godsons bear their arms not unworthily. 

Here in the joint Foundation, West Countrymen and 
others equally favoured absorbed learning, put on brawn, 
rubbed off corners, and doubtless acquired that ‘“ Oxford 
manner” so obvious to all except Oxonians. 

In the beautiful little chapel with the carved screen, 
amid old oak, old glass, and marble (where a musical if 
irreverent organist once undetected by Authority played 
the “‘ Darling of the Gods” with variations as a voluntary), 
“Burglar Bill”? offered prayers to the Great Architect, 
scholars read the lessons in their quaint pinafores to the 
light of guttering candles, and youth worshipped in that 
simple orthodox ritual despised by latter-day Zanzibar- 
barians. 

In Hall, with its beautiful screen and noble hammer roof, 
beneath the portraits of famous men, Dons fared sump- 
tuously at the High Table, scholars discussed classics and 
the bill of fare at their eclectic table, and commoners, tabled 
by years, devoured their commons and “sconced” each 
other in generous loving-cups for breaches of form and 
etiquette, or thirsty from field or river quaffed their foaming 
tankards of “‘ shandy.” 

Of a morning before eight of Wren’s clock, flying figures 
clad in greyers, shooting-coats, and pumps, wearing battered 
mortar-boards and tattered gowns, were seen dashing up the 
steps to Hall, there to do a “ dirty roller” and have their 
names chalked off the slate at the Buttery; and as they 
scurried back often the striped pyjama leg would show below 
the turned-up greyers ! 

Hall was favoured with a dance floor (gift of a bachelor 
Sub-Warden, and popularly believed to be a memento of un- 
requited love), and there on Monday night of Commemoration 
Week, beneath the scandalized eyes of General-at-Sea Blake, 
the Blue Marines’ String Band used to play sweet music, while 
couples swayed and swung to the lilt of haunting Viennese 
waltzes before the eyes of watchful chaperons and benign 
Dons, and the lamp-spangled gardens made ideal sitting-out 
places, and Cloisters held the best of suppers. 

During term, Hall was the scene of yet other revels, for 
there the Wine Club held its full-dress dinners. What the 
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Bullingdon was to “ The House,” the Phoenix to B.N.C., 
the Myrmidons to Merton, and the King Charles’s to John’s, 
so was the Decantic Club here. Its membership was limited 
to ten leading lights in College athletic life. Membership 
entitled them to wear the coveted pale blue, white, and wine 
colours, to be Stewards at the College Dance and wear the 
blue and white rosettes, and twice a term, clad in evening 
dress and a pale blue silk waistcoat, to attend the Club 
Dinners and entertain two guests. The dinners were stately ; 
the aftermaths were not. 

Previous to the dinner, the Secretary interviewed the 
College chef in his holy of holies and the two drew up a 
menu for gourmets, which in due course was printed in pale 
blue and headed with the College Arms. On Decantic nights 
the Freshmen were dispossessed of their central table in 
Hall, and this was reserved for the Club and laid with the 
Club plate. 

Let us take a typical evening. The College dined to- 
gether in Hall at 7 p.m. A few minutes before the hour 
gowned scholars and commoners would be standing waiting 
round their tables. Then the Dons, also gowned, would 
drift in and stride the length of Hall to their High Table 
on the dais, under a battery of hungry eyes. The junior 
Dons passed rather quickly and self-consciously ; the heavy 
tread of the burly Bursar made the glasses ring; the Dean, 
Sanskrit scholar and Colour-Sergeant of Bugshooters, swung 
by with martial tread; the Senior Tutor, life and soul of 
the College and universally popular, tripped along débonnaire 
and jaunty in contrast to the Sub-Warden, renowned over 
Europe as a Greek scholar, who glided sombrely as a monk 
with cap held as it were the Host before him. A pause, 
and there limped in the Warden, courtly gentleman and 
logical scholar beloved of every member of the College. 

On reaching the dais the Warden turned, and leaning 
on his stick faced the scholars’ table. The senior scholar 
stepped from his place into the middle of Hall and faced 
the Warden. Then the two bowed and counter-bowed, 
charged and counter-charged each other in sonorous Latin, 
and finally bowed and counter-bowed again. Such was 
Grace before meat. Then the Warden took his seat at the 
head of the High Table, then and then only did movement 
and babel break out as Youth flung itself on to the long 
benches, and the Scouts charged in with dishes and tankards, 
and the Steward carved at the Serving Table, and hungry 
trenchermen did full justice to the fare. 

Punctually at 7.30 the Decantics and their guests filed 
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in decorously to dinner, gowned and evening-dressed, headed 
by the President and tailed by the Secretary, members 
distinguished from guests by their pale-blue waistcoats. 
Gravely bowing to the Warden they took their seats in 
William and Mary arm-chairs, and leisurely dined in 
Olympian aloofness, while Hall emptied steadily around them 
till only they and the High Table were left. Presently the 
High Table adjourned to the Senior Common Room and 
their vintage port, the Club standing in respectful silence 
as they filed out. When the savouries were disposed of and 
the tankards emptied (for only beer and cider were allowed 
at dinner), the Decantics adjourned to their Guest Rooms 
for desert, wine, cards, music, and My Lady Nicotine. 

There in the long oak-panelled rooms under the shaded 
red lights, the polished rosewood tables glistened with cut- 
glass and old silver. Before the President and Secretary 
stood Port and Claret (the only wines allowed) in their 
Georgian decanter stands, and also before the President 
stood the big silver snuff-box, while down the centre the 
table was graced with pieces of plate presented by former 
members of the Club. When all were seated and glasses 
were filled the President stood up with a quiet “Gentlemen, 
the King,” and when this toast had been duly honoured the 
serious business of the evening started as the decanters 
circulated, the nuts were cracked, and the peaches peeled. 

Presently the President stood up again, and striking with 
a little ivory gavel, called “‘ Gentlemen, the College,” and 
this, the only other toast of the evening, was also honoured 
standing. By this time tongues were wagging genially and 
freely, and a guest, consumed with curiosity, inquired of 
his host why they of an Oxford College wore Cambridge 
colours? He was duly informed that the College Boat, after 
winning “the Grand” at Henley in (shall we say) 1779, was 
challenged by the Cambridge University boat, and on winning, 
appropriated the University colours for the College! (This, 
however, has most effect if told to ‘‘'Tabs.”) Mr. Maundy, 
the well-known accompanist, then entered, and taking his 
seat at the piano, broke into a lively march. Black Tod and 
Cyclops appeared with liqueurs, cigars, and cigarettes, and 
the little silver lamps went round. Mr. Maundy next broke 
into a waltz, chairs were pushed back comfortably, fragrant 
blue smoke drifted up to the old oak beams, and the Scouts 
cleared the table of débris. 

Mr. Maundy introduced Gilbert and Sullivan. The Presi- 
dent, according to immemorial custom, passed round the 
big Regency snuff-box, and when the volley of sneezes had 
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subsided, called on a member for a song, and the crashing 
chorus reached the Dons in the Senior Common Room where 
velvet port and old brown sherry circled. 

One or two junior Fellows stirred uneasily in their chairs, 
for “ragging”? was not an unknown thing on Decantic 
nights. On one occasion a Don found his rooms festooned 
with long streamers of—er—curl papers! On another a 
Scout lighting a Fellow’s fire the next morning could not 
account for the down draught of smoke. Hoots of laughter 
in the Quad from young gentlemen keeping “ rollers,”’ and 
faces gazing roof-wards warned him that some devilry was 
about, and there came pounding up the stairs the Porter 
(late Corporal-of-Horse) and the Under-Porter (ex-Sergeant 
of Red Marines) roof-wards to remove a domestic article 
which was reposing inverted upon the chimney top. How- 
ever, incidents such as these never happened without some 
cause, and the present Senior Common Room hoped for the 
best, and continued chaffing the Senior Tutor. It appeared 
that he, after a succession of dull mornings, had entered his 
Lecture Room with the remark, “‘ Well, gentlemen, we have 
a little sun this morning.” Whereupon a future Lord 
Chancellor of England stood up and gravely begged to offer 
congratulations to the Senior Tutor and Mrs. X.! On the 
mistake being explained amid delighted chuckles, a future 
Home Secretary got up and equally gravely apologized for 
his friend’s lack of first-class brains! This misunderstanding 
was at all events less embarrassing than that which occurred 
to the Professor of Comparative Assyriology, to whom after 
years of childless matrimony the Storks at last paid a visit. 
On notifying his great friend the Dean of Boniface he was, 
after deep thought, met with the staggering query, “ And 
whom do you suspect ?” 

Meanwhile the Decantics waxed jovial. The President 
rapping with his gavel called on a succession of singers, and 
the rollicking choruses drifting across the quad caused 
reading men to “sport their oaks”? apprehensively and 
swear, yet in the adjoining room a couple of tables of members 
and guests managed to enjoy a “‘ quiet’ rubber. The rooms 
were now a maze of blue smoke, brandy and whisky decanters 
were “saying when,’ and soda was splashing into tall 
glasses. It is to be feared that by this time singers did not 
sing in a hush of wrapt attention, but rather through a hum 
of conversation. Stories discreet and indiscreet were inter- 
changed, reminiscences grave and gay, long and intricate 
were related, and if the phrase “ British Constitution ” was 
tacitly avoided, what of that ? 
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The hour of midnight was drawing near, the Senior 
Common Room had long since dispersed, few lights still 
shone from windows, and the time had come to speed the 
parting guests. “Twas surprising in the Porch where fond 
farewells were made how everyone loved everyone, and what 
jolly old sports were all. *T'was curious, too, how narrow 
and awkward seemed the exit. The last guest at length 
departed amid cheers with three hundred yards and two 
minutes to go before midnight struck. 

The stranded hosts deprived of their guests now sought 
other distractions. The first and obvious thing to do was 
to play “ ring o’ ring o’ roses” round the stalwart Corporal- 
of-Horse, who, being accustomed to this sort of thing, 
extricated himself with complete good humour. Then the 
Captain of the XV, destined one day to wear the Pugaree 
of the Indian Police, insisted on giving three cheers for 
“dear old Colin” outside the Warden’s Lodgings until 
collared low by his own scrum half, who later fell at Festu- 
bert. In the middle of the Quad the cricket captain, a 
shining light of the O.U.D.S., later to be addressed Kordofan 
way as El Mudir, insisted on declaiming “‘ Friends, Romans, 
countrymen,” until interrupted by a burly eightsman tread- 
ing on something soft and falling flat with a metallic crash 
over some obstacle. Investigation proved these to be an 
earnest and entirely inoffensive “‘ Fresher” flat on his back 
studying astronomy through a tripod telescope. The Fresher 
fled with the mangled telescope, and the winded eightsman 
was picked up and dusted down. In future years as one 
of God’s Anointed he was to overawe wild tribesmen on the 
N.W.F.P. and dispense justice in fluent Pushtu, but at the 
moment hiccoughs held him mute, and a little child might 
lead him—to bed. 

Then another eightsman announced his intention of going 
“ Alpine climbing,”’ and sprinted to the Back Quad followed 
by the rest in full cry to restrain him, the pack led by a 
future Dean of Manwinster and whipped in by an embryo 
Canon of Chells. However, he was up and over the wall 
leaving his coat tails in his pursuers’ hands with the same 
light-hearted abandon that was to drop him with a bullet 
in the Fourth Guards Brigade before La Bassée. A yell of 
D> Gone Awaaay” split the shadows, and merged into the 
- John Peel” chorus as hounds, bearing the tails, danced arm 
in arm back to the Front Quad, and after a final ‘“‘ whoo-oop”’ 
stumbled severally to bed. 

“ Colin,” listening over his “‘ nightcap” in the Warden’s 
Lodgings, pulled his beard and smiled his kindly smile, and 
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a ghost of a smile flitted across the austere face of the Sub- 
Warden burning midnight oil in search of obscure Greek 
particles, as the revelry by night brought back perhaps 
memories of his own unblighted youth. 

Peace descended on the College. Slumber enveloped all, 
not least the Decantics. An owl hooted in the belfry of far- 
off Whitchurch Canonicorum where Nicholas and Dorothy 
slept tranquilly below. In the years to come happy memories 
of College days spent in a civilized era were to gladden lives 
in many lands, and climes, and posts, where Dornic men, 
both Decantics and others, toiled after rare and refreshing 
fruit in an age of democratic barbarism. Fortunes wax and 
wane, happiness may come and go, but memories and love 
of Oxford stay for ever. 


FITZURSE 


REFLECTIONS OF A WOULD-BE AIRMAN 


I FIND that my memory of recent happenings is not nearly 
so good as my memory of more distant events, and, as an 
anomaly in the youthful science of choro-chronometrical 
symbainometry, Einstein might put this consideration into 
his pipe and smoke it. 

Born on August 4, 1884, the outbreak of war found me 
exactly thirty years of age and engaged in editing Reuter’s 
News for the benefit of the European community in Teheran 
and for the convenience of my colleague and friend, William 
Joseph Moloney, Reuter’s correspondent, who had proceeded 
on leave. The circulation of Reuter’s News immediately 
doubled and then trebled itself, and I engaged two extra 
ferashes to distribute the copies, which penetrated now into 
every native quarter of the city, among any who could 
understand English or have it interpreted to them. I 
even succeeded in hectographing a map of Serbia, showing 
the place-names and the recent advances of enemy troops. 
I lived in a perpetual atmosphere of woad. 

The Times continued to arrive spasmodically, and in 
one of the very early casualty lists I was concerned to read 
the names of my brother Rupert, Coldstream Guards, and 
of my namesake and cousin, Arnold Keppel, the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. It was evident that this 
was a call directed personally to myself. I washed the 
woad carefully from my person, girded up my loins, and 
shook the dust of Persia from my feet. 

It is surprising what degrees of ignorance a civilian 
might achieve, in the days before the war, in respect of all 
things military, both great and small—and yet survive ; 
it was, therefore, with some diffidence I liberated the mud 
from my boots on the doorstep of R.F.C. Headquarters at 
Farnborough, being later ushered into the presence of 
Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Trenchard, the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
and of his adjutant, Captain Lee, 60th Rifles. “‘ You find 
us in an awful mess,” said Lee in an undertone. “ Colonel 
Charlton has just gone off to France, taking the remainder 
of our machines and mechanics, most of the orderly-room 
staff, all the typewriters, and leaving me about eleven 
cartloads of unanswered correspondence. We're in the 
dickens of a muddle.” Colonel Trenchard was seated at a 
table, writing ; and I looked down upon the (evidently) tall 
figure, brown and hirsute, loose-knit—something, I thought, 
like Kitchener must have looked in Egypt as a young man. 
‘I suppose you want to fly,” says he, in a booming voice, 
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turning round and looking at me with that peculiar feature 
of his, the sombre smouldering eyes, betokening the feverish 
energy of his whole character. The eyelashes are longer 
than those of a girl. ‘“ Yes, I think so,” I replied. ‘“ It’s 
no use thinking,” he boomed at me; “ you’ve got to know.” 
** Well, I know, then, sir,” I replied. ‘‘ That’s better,” he 
said ; and Lee attending to me, I was soon in possession of 
my necessary instructions. 

The story went about that the Jersey Brow Guard was 
jumpy about spies, and that a sentry, challenging a sus- 
picious figure looking at him over a wooden fence, and re- 
ceiving no intelligible reply, had shot dead what turned out 
afterwards to have been a donkey grazing in the moonlight. 

I was standing about on the aerodrome when an officer 
came up to me and asked if I would like a flight; he was 
testing a Bleriot monoplane for speed, and wanted a pas- 
senger. This was Joubert de la Ferte ; and so I had my first 
flight. The sky and earth changed places, or hung dis- 
concertingly about on the horizon. I lost all sense of 
gravity, as well as my bearings, hearing, cigarette-case and 
sense of time. ‘‘ Where is the aerodrome now ? ” I inquired 
through a speaking-tube. He pointed upwards to where 
the hangars and airship shed descended in unfamiliar per- 
spectives some two thousand feet above us. After this we 
did the measured mile along Laffan’s Plain at a height of 
about fifteen feet above the ground. The speed of the 
machine was sixty-seven miles an hour. It should have 
been seventy. At one point we just touched earth, and 
Joubert confessed afterwards he thought we were going to 
crash. I had not myself noticed this dangerous contact, 
and so had not shared his apprehensions. 

My turn came round for orderly officer’s duty, and I 
slept uncomfortably on “ biscuits” in a Henry Farman 
crate on the aerodrome, doing, according to my orders, 
‘half an hour’s reconnaissance at dawn in the direction of 
London,” armed with a rifle and piloted by a sergeant-pilot, 
whose name I cannot now remember. The day was very 
windy—indeed, a full gale was blowing. It was a bitterly 
cold and bleak October morning, and I was saying (as it 
were) ‘‘ What about it?” to the pilot, when I noticed a 
peculiar gleam in his eye, as if I were displaying cowardice. 
I was, in reality, thinking more of my comfort than of my 
safety, a trait characteristic among soldiers. However, I 
climbed into the machine, and we performed the invigorating 
reconnaissance. 

When, at the instance of my instructor, I tried to fit 
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myself into the pilot’s seat of a Henry Farman machine, 
it became apparent that my stiff hip would not be accom- 
modated in such a manner that I could get my foot on the 
rudder; and, after a similar experience with the Maurice 
Farman, it became evident that for the moment I must 
give up the idea of flying. I therefore again found myself 
in the presence of Colonel Trenchard and his adjutant, and 
the upshot of this second interview was that Colonel Tren- 
chard would take me to France with him, as general bottle- 
washer, on the staff of the lst Wing, R.F.C. 

My immature military experience was thought equal to 
the task of conveying a small draft or “ party” of men, 
including three motor-cyclist dispatch-riders, to France, and 
I marched them down to Farnborough station by myself, 
a little brass band of pride playing all alone to itself in my 
ears. The crossing was uneventful as far as my own anatomy 
was concerned. I did not overreach myself in any way. 
My ultimate destination was Merville, but my immediate 
destination G.H.Q., R.F.C., St. Omer. Thus I found 
myself at nightfall on the top of a London omnibus heading 
into the unknown mystery of war. It was the last night 
of October 1914. My men were snugly ensconced within 
the bus, my cyclists were threading the parlous roads 
ahead, but I, in my “‘ happiness and apartness,” found many 
warm, comforting thoughts to counteract the chilly breath 
of the night. As Benjamin Kidd has said, “‘ The pagan heart 
of the world sang again within itself in atavistic glee.” I 
remembered also that it was now my business to know 
as well as to think. I put up at Royal Flying Corps Head- 
quarters, and Barrington Kennet, whom I knew, was 
very kind to me. 

The next day to Merville, which we found a little place, 
and our quarters very cramped. The squadrons in the 
lst Wing were 2, 3, and 16, and later 10, Majors Dowding, 
John Salmond, Holt and another, whom I forget. There 
was a “ wireless”’ flight, Captain Lewis (afterwards killed 
at Northolt aerodrome), attached to No. 3 Squadron, whose 
aerodrome was at the Chateau de Werpes. Two other 
aerodromes were at Treizennes and La Gorgue; another 
much farther off in a mining village in Picardy, with slag- 
heaps inconveniently close. Colonel Trenchard was con- 
tinually visiting these, taking with him now his adjutant, 
Lee, now his equipment officer, Captain Christie, now 
myself. Christie was at this time, I think, engaged to the 
novelist who now bears his name, and to this lady I owe 
many a good Abdullah cigarette, filched from her husband, 
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when I had run out of my own. It was continually necessary 
to take notes of the different requirements of these squadrons, 
to arrange for liaison with the French, for co-operation with 
the artillery, or with the R.N.A.S., visiting the new Kite 
Balloon section, the 2nd Wing at Cassel, or No. 1 Squadron, 
Colonel Geoffrey Salmond, at Bailleul, or posting off to 
R.F.C. headquarters for a conference. Sometimes it was 
necessary to beard hectic and refractory artillery generals 
in their dens, sometimes to discover and decide upon a 
new aerodrome. All was bustle, but without confusion. 
Wherever Trenchard was was quiet persistent labour and a 
gradually developing organization. It is January when we 
leave Merville and take up our quarters in a chateau near 
(I think) Lillers. 

It is also January when His Majesty the King holds a 
levée of all officers of the R.F.C., who can be spared from duty, 
and shakes each one of them by the hand in a tent at 
St. Omer. If the Trinity could have appeared at this cere- 
mony, loyalty and devotion to the Three Persons could not 
have equalled the feeling we entertained for this one. 

At the first breathing-space Colonel Trenchard is all for 
visiting his regiment in the trenches. We pay a short 
visit. First of all there is a short open space to cross before 
the communication trench is reached. There is a machine- 
gun apparently trained upon this point, although it is some 
distance from the German line. A few shots are every now 
and again pumped into this place, on the chance of passers-by 
—especially when there has been heard any transport 
activity—and this occasion is no exception. We reach the 
communication unscathed, although there have been one or 
two uncomfortable “zip, zips,” and flicks in the mud at 
our feet. We proceed, through oceans of mud, to the front- 
line trench. I forget the conversation, but there is some 
slight banter. There are “old soldiers,” who remember 
Trenchard, now for some time seconded from his regiment. 
One can see the Boche. I believe this word originates with 
one Albosch, who covered himself with infamy in the 
Franco-Prussian War. “ Pit-tock” goes the rifle, with a 
hollow and deathly sound, the damp making the echo short 
and clammy. It is quite natural, but also useless, to duck 
the head. The bullet is already in the parapet. 

Artillery fills me with fear and a sinking feeling at the 
pit of my stomach. My legs turn round in their sockets, 
and, if they could get free, would make a bolt for it. Only 
the head holds on, and the limbs gradually come to hearken 
to it and to take courage again. I have not the honour to 
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have withstood shelling, and I have certainly never coveted 
it. Few shells have succeeded in exploding in my vicinity. 

I also accompany Lee, who wants to visit his regiment 
or old battalion. They have just taken over a part of the 
line from the French, near La Bassée and beyond the brick- 
stacks. They are in semi-circular corrugated French dug- 
outs. This also is a day when discretion appears the better 
part of valour. The threat of bombardment wears off, and 
we have an interesting hour or two. 

Harvey-Kelly, an amusing Irishman and great pilot, 
describes his visit to the trenches. It was a very hot day, 
and he in a leather coat; so he sits down under a great 
oak-tree. There is an abandoned wicker-basket upon the 
ground quite near to him. Presently this basket begins 
to hop, to skip, and to jump. He is interested in this pheno- 
menon. And then he realizes that bullets are the cause of 
this manifestation of the psychic. He also recollects that 
he was told on no account to shelter under this particular 
oak-tree, which is a well-known death-trap. 

His account of loosing off the first R.F.C. bomb is also 
characteristically amusing. (The advantage of this early 
period was that most things were in the experimental stage.) 
As he loosed his bomb upon a vulnerable objective, he 
looked over the right side of the machine and waited for 
the explosion. He could see no signs of material damage, 
and was on the point of concluding that the bomb had failed 
to explode, when he bethought himself to look out over the 
left side of the machine. There, about two miles away (as 
he described it), was a church crumbling into ruins and an 
enormous cloud of dust and smoke hovering in the air. 

““Hoppy ” Cleaver—a noted observer, who wore the 
Observer’s Badge—was placed in charge of the first Kite 
Balloon section, R.F.C. He was a noted character, and 
during his sojourn with No. 3 Squadron had distinguished 
himself in various ways, not all connected with the enemy. 
Rumour associated his name with turf commission agency ; 
at all events, he devoted his first leave to seeing the Grand 
National run, arriving back at Boulogne at a late hour, 
which made it impossible for him to rejoin his unit by 
train in time for duty. What was to be done? He walked 
into the town, and presently espied a well-appointed motor- 
car and a beautiful V.A.D. hurrying down the steps of a 
hospital with the intent of entering the car. The situation 
was rapidly explained, and the young lady said that, if he 
would give her a few minutes, she would drive him to the 
Chateau de Werpes herself. He accordingly waited for five 
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minutes or so, and was surprised to see a young boy walk 
down the steps immaculately dressed in a khaki uniform, 
breeches and puttees complete, and proceed to wind up the 
car. The difficulty presented itself of how to pass the 
French sentry at the barrier of Boulogne. An admission 
ticket to Tattersall’s enclosure was thought good enough 
as a passport into France, and the French sentry fell in 
thoroughly with this view. Arrived at the Chateau de 
Werpes, Salmond was found to be fortunately absent, and so 
a grand ball was given in honour of the lady, which lasted 
long into the night. There was great trouble about this in 
the morning, but “‘Hoppy ” Cleaver succeeded in getting in 
his account of the matter with “ Boom ”’ first, and though 
Major Salmond looked long and doubtfully down his nose 
about it, ““ Hoppy ” did not get into any very serious trouble. 
I fancy the young lady was not quite so fortunate. 

Another escapade of “‘Hoppy” Cleaver’s was also con- 
nected with the return from leave, this time in company, 
I think, with Harvey-Kelly. There were none but third-class 
carriages on the train, and these all choke-full of officers 
returning from leave. ‘‘ Hoppy,’’ who was only a second 
lieutenant, had, nevertheless, the corpus vile of a field 
officer. So he pulled his hat well down over his eyes, 
snuggled himself into his British warm, and started to 
damn Harvey-Kelly into heaps well within hearing of the 
patient R.T.O. Harvey-Kelly, turning to the R.T.O., said: 
““The Colonel’s awfully fed up that there are no decent 
carriages on the train for him. He absolutely insists on a 
first-class carriage. He says he won’t travel in the damned 
train as it stands, and I am afraid he’ll kick up an awful row 
if you can’t give him a carriage to himself.” This had the 
desired effect, and the patient R.T.O. put one more coach on 
the train, with areserved compartment for the irascible Cleaver. 

By the time we moved from Lillers to Aire, the staff of 
the lst Wing had grown considerably. ‘There was a gunnery 
liaison officer, a French liaison officer (not, however, a 
permanency), an extra equipment officer, a wireless expert 
(“ Tock” Smith), and a photographic officer. There was a 
continual coming and going between Aire and headquarters 
at St. Omer. On one occasion Maurice Baring appeared. 
He was employed chiefly in a linguistic and diplomatic 
capacity, and hurried from France to Italy in an attempt to 
get machines and engines and to co-ordinate the international 
relations of the Flying Corps. His notions of a military 
appearance led him to wear a sword frog on his Sam Browne 
belt, in which he carried a diminutive American saloon 
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pistol. He scribbled annoyingly upon my clean blotting= 
paper, and talked at some length with inexhaustible good- 
humour. Another apparition, even more singular than this, 
was Lord Hugh Cecil, with “ wings” up, who made a tour 
of inspection in a corporal’s great-coat. This veteran 
statesman had learned to fly at an advanced age, and was 
much perturbed when he was not allowed to go to the front 
as a service pilot. 

It was while we were still at Lillers that some curious 
things were handed to me, and I was told to discover what 
they were and where they were. I could see that they were 
photographs of some description, taken with all manner of 
different kinds of studio and snapshot cameras. There were 
little wriggly white things upon the photographs, with an 
occasional starry white shape. Then there were little 
isolated brown blobs, and rows of blobs, with rows of brown 
shadows sticking out from them all at the same angle. 
Trees. And, of course, trenches. Trench photographs. 
They had all been mixed up, and some had been taken over 
Festubert and some over Neuve Chapelle—it was not quite 
known where. I should have to find that out by reference 
to maps. Some of them had been taken at 6,000 feet and 
some at little more than 1,000 feet. It was all very puzzling. 
It would be necessary, before seeking to identify them upon 
a map, to see if any of them could be fitted together so as to 
cover an appreciable area of ground, recognizable upon a 
map. Gradually, by twos and threes, the photographs lent 
themselves to be fitted together. It was a great thing to 
get the shadows all pointing the same way. This was just 
the kind of employment in which I was in my element. 
I saw that this was an occasion on which I was expected to 
know rather than to think. Painfully I fitted all the photo- 
graphs together, which would be fitted; then, on an ordi- 
nary piece of paper, I drew the first trench map. It was a 
very amateur affair. Nevertheless, after being submitted 
to Colonel Trenchard, it was forwarded with the photographs 
to Army Headquarters. 

The task of drawing the trench maps fell in future upon 
mapping sections with the proper appliances and facilities, 
and it was reserved to the Ist Wing Photographic Officer, 
which position I came to fill, only to identify the locality 
and orientation of the photograph on the back of each 
enlargement—and these grew very rapidly in numbers—and 
to forward these, as soon as possible after they came in from 
the squadrons to Wing Headquarters, to Army Headquarters, 
whence they would be issued out to battery commanders and 
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to infantry commanders in the trenches, who could make 
‘use of them. 

J. C. Moore-Brabazon, now M.P., who had an expert 
knowledge of photography and of optics, was now attached 
to the lst Wing, and instructed me in the mysteries of 
‘focal length” and other things (long since forgotten) in 
connection with cameras, in order that I should take over 
the photographic section which he had brought out from 
England. I remained a “duffer” at photography proper, 
but I developed a special sense for the whereabouts of obscure 
photographs upon the map, and since time was always the 
essence of the contract, I felt that this work of rapid identi- 
fication was altogether the justification of my presence at 
Ist Wing, R.F.C. At first laboriously difficult, it became 
phenomenally easy, and as many as four dozen new photo- 
graphs a day, and sometimes more, together with numerous 
enlargements, would always reach Army Headquarters by 
6 p.m. I regret I cannot remember the name of the flight- 
sergeant in charge of my photographic section, responsible 
as he was for the enormous numbers, as well as the beauty, 
of the enlargements he was perpetually expected to turn out. 
Before battles, these, indispensable in artillery work, ran 
into thousands of copies, and whole nights were devoted to 
this task of lucubration, which we would only leave off for a 
wash and the fresh of dawn. It was what we could do, and 
Neuve Chapelle and Loos exacted also from ws a measure of en- 
durance, but by no means in the degree it exacted of others. 

We encountered Colonel Trenchard’s old battalion on the 
march just before Neuve Chapelle. I remember Major 
Pollard, seated in a little estaminet by the roadside, a man 
verging on the later middle life. I can only describe him as 
haggard with war and marching. I could see how Trenchard 
felt it all, and how his thoughts turned to being with his 
battalion and with his old brother-officers—a relationship 
which is closer than that of brothers. 

At about this time Moore-Brabazon returned to England 
for the purpose of calling into existence a standard photo- 
graphic camera for the Flying Corps. I will not say he was 
solely responsible for this camera, but he was largely instru- 
mental in its achievement. It had hitherto been argued 
that it must be impossible to take successful photographs 
with a camera strapped to the side of a machine, because the 
vibration must be sure to blur all the photographs. It was 
customary, therefore, for observers to hold the camera in 
their hands and to aim at the object they wished to photo- 
graph. Some of these photographs, taken at a slant, some- 
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times at 10,000 feet, seemed to include nearly the whole 
of France, with distant views of the Mediterranean and 
Pyrenees. Moore-Brabazon pointed out, in a very clever 
memorandum, that the vibration of a machine at 5,000 feet 
could not mathematically make any appreciable effect upon 
a photograph, whereas the waving of the camera by an 
observer, even through a quite small angle, during the 
process of taking the photographs, must inevitably result in 
a blur. Experiments were then made in the 2nd Wing, 
and it was found that virtually perfect photographs resulted. 
Brabazon was away about a fortnight in England, and upon 
his return was asked by Trenchard how long it had taken 
to settle about the camera. We were at mess. ‘‘ Oh, about 
four days,” replied Brabazon quite coolly. ‘Then may I 
ask,” continued Trenchard, with growing thunder in his 
voice, “‘ what you have been doing in England for the last 
ten days?” We all began to tremble in our shoes for the 
culprit, but Brabazon, not being inured to military discipline, 
and perceiving the effect that had been produced upon the 
company by the Colonel’s words, leant forward, and with 
perfect composure pronounced the two words, ‘“‘ Profound 
sensation!”? ‘Trenchard was so amused that the matter was 
allowed to drop. 

Trenchard, who had now risen successively through the 
ranks of full Colonel and Brigadier-General, was about to 
leave the 1st Wing and to betake himself to G.H.Q., R.F.C., 
with the rank of Major-General. This was a terribly sad 
blow, for we knew we could not all go with him. Lee went, 
but it was not found possible to extend my sphere of useful- 
ness to G.H.Q. On the last night I descended to dinner 
wearing my Sam Browne belt. “I suppose you have got 
that on in my honour,” said Trenchard. ‘“ Yes, sir,” I 
replied. I believe Trenchard was secretly a little touched 
by this mark of my devotion to himself. He looked keenly 
at me for a second, but said nothing. 

Brigadier-General E. B. Ashmore arrived to take General 
Trenchard’s place. He arrived with a consignment of food 
from Fortnum and Mason, saying “it was a good thing to 
ingratiate himself from the beginning with his staff.” There 
was a bottle of Drambuie, which went very well so long as it 
lasted, and a fearsome dish of West India Pickles, which we 
used to serve up to unsuspecting notabilities who visited us, 
unacquainted with this particular variety of torture. Sir 
David Henderson was one of these, as far as I remember. 
Even the smallest portion, if taken unguardedly, will make 
the sweat stand out on one’s forehead and the eyes stream 
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with water. General Ashmore was very amusing and 
brilliantly clever. He would often preface his reminiscences 
with the words, ‘‘ Before my last crash on the Turf.” He 
did not stay indefinitely in France, but returned to England 
to be put in charge of the Air Defences of London. Later, 
upon my visiting him there upon some matter or other, he 
showed me the electrically lighted alarm maps for Zeppelins 
and other aircraft attacks and many other gadgets of almost 
superhuman ingenuity. 

It now verged towards Christmas, and I discovered my 
brother Bury, Scots Guards and Machine-Gun Corps, in a 
little chateau close to the line. This chateau possessed an 
inner ward, or bailey, and Bury used to amuse himself by 
mounting and changing the guard, as if he had been at 
St. James’s Palace. He asked me if I could procure him 
some Christmas cheer, as he had no available transport. 
I thus took a Flying Corps tender into St. Omer one day 
upon some business, and was able to return with it, full of 
champagne and good Christmas cheer from Potin’s, with 
which he was highly delighted. I remember P. K. Stephen- 
son was one of the inmates of this chateau. It was a bitterly 
cold night. We could hear the “‘ popopopop”’ of machine- 
guns—the line was only a few hundred yards away. An 
occasional star shell lit up distant quarters of the sky. It 
was eerie and still, and a hoar-frost was covering the ground. 

During this winter I gave several lectures on air photo- 
graphs, with lantern slides, at different points of the line. 
But now my place was taken by Geoffrey Toye, who had 
come out from England with General Ashmore; and in 
January I returned to England, having been in France 
fifteen months. It was still my intention to learn to fly, 
and my applications averaged one per year, but the doctors, 
who boarded me, always turned me down. Not deterred, 
I wrote a memorandum to the War Office, pointing out that 
Maurice and Henry Farmans would not be the instructional 
machine of a.D. 2000, and suggesting that I should be 
taught to fly on an Avro, a machine which was perfectly 
comfortable to me. After dragging through the year 1916, 
I was sent to Turnberry, in Ayrshire, where there had been 
established a School of Aerial Gunnery under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Robert Bell Irving, an extremely level- 
headed soldier and good organizer. Here I eventually 
escaped from the trammels of photography, which I cordially 
loathed, and became assistant to the Chief Instructor in 
Gunnery. This, as far as I was concerned, had more to do 
with organization than with gunnery and with the marshal- 
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ling of the two hundred pupils a fortnight who were put 
through their course of aerial gunnery. The pilots were 
now being drawn largely from the Canadian forces, though 
there were New Zealanders, Australians and South Africans 
among the number. We could get up a “jamboree” any 
night of the week ; Shirtcliffe, a New Zealand pilot, would 
always oblige with a Maori war-dance, and there were 
Australians who could flick a threepenny-bit out of the palm 
of your hand with a stock-whip, whilst the South Africans 
performed a Zulu war-dance. Then there was the game of 
“ shooting down the Baron ’”’ (Baron Richthofen, the famous 
ace of the German “ circus’’). This consisted in putting an 
“ observer ’’ into the large wickerwork basket on wheels, in 
which the dirty napkins were taken away in this huge 
Turnberry Hotel, and rushing him down the long passage 
from the dining-room until he came in contact with some 
piece of furniture or a crowd of human beings, resulting in 
a spill, amid the plaudits of the onlookers. We also had 
with us a Norwegian pilot, who was a great “lad,” and my 
last remembrance of him was his presenting me with his 
Norwegian Order on condition that I should go down at 
three o’clock in the morning to write out a travelling warrant 
for him. I well remember the inky process, and when I 
returned he had already given away all the buttons off his 
uniform as souvenirs to his intemperate admirers. 

The news of my young brother, Edward, the Rifle Brigade, 
being killed in France at Westhoek came to me at Turnberry 
in 1917. He was only nineteen years of age. I dare say 
this stirred me up again to the question of flying. I told Bell 
Irving my difficulties, and he ‘“‘ wangled” it for me. The 
D.H. 6, or ‘‘ sky-hook,” as it was called, had come into use 
as an instructional machine, and I took an opportunity of 
sitting in one and of finding that it was agreeable to my 
extremity. The doctors boarded me again and shook their 
heads, but downwards now instead of sideways. I still had 
to pass through the School of Military Aeronautics at 
Reading, where we learnt the ins and outs of four different 
kinds of engine, two guns, a Constantinesco gear, besides 
rigging a machine, “ buzzing’ at ten words a minute, and 
aerial navigation in general. I took copious notes, which 
I typewrote neatly out, illustrating my notebook also with 
great care and imagination. I passed a good exam., and 
my notebook was marked “E.”” I was then posted to a 
Training Squadron at Stamford, where, in company with 
about fifty other ‘‘ huns,” as we were opprobriously called, I 
began my training. We used to be conveyed in lorries from 
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Stamford town every morning to the aerodrome, which was 
some two miles off on the Great North Road. It was 
January 1918, and bitter cold at that. Reeve was my 
instructor, and after a few landings and a turn or two, he 
pushed me off solo into the blue on about my third or 
fourth day. The general tendency is to land too steeply at 
first, and thus to rush across the aerodrome like a whirlwind, 
to land in the ploughed field beyond. This I managed to 
avoid, the aerodrome being immensely large. In fact, I 
soon became quite adept at the simple operation, and, in 
company with others, began to tire of our enforced restriction 
to the immediate vicinity of the aerodrome. We hunger to 
fly further afield, and Peterborough is mentioned with bated 
breath. Four of us leave the aerodrome, too widely scattered 
to be mistaken for a formation or even to be noticed at all. 
We fly down the branch line which connects Stamford with 
the Great Northern main line. We, or rather I—for I have 
lost my companions—arrive over Peterborough at about 
2,000 feet, and am immediately subjected to severe air 
“bumps.” I look down, and perceive that I am immediately 
above a huge works of some kind, probably munition fac- 
tories. It is quite difficult to manage the machine, so I 
turn round and begin to retrace my steps along the Great 
Northern main line. It never occurs to me that Stamford is 
on a branch line, and I fly gaily onwards until I am quite 
sure that I have missed my way. However, I fly steadily 
forward in the hopes that I may prove mistaken. When 
I have nearly reached Grantham I become more daring. 
After all, other people have had forced landings. Why 
should I not have a forced landing ? It would be better to 
have one now than when my petrol gives out. I have a 
vague notion I have been flying for hours; probably I have 
not been in the air yet a full hour. I decide to come down 
and look at the name on a railway station. Foolishly enough, 
I come down on the wrong side of the name-board, and so 
am unable to distinguish any name at all. I fly round, 
therefore, inspecting various fields, feeling that I am already 
an old and practised pilot. Ah! there is a good field. It 
has an oak-tree in the middle of it, it is true, also what looks 
like a stream. I decide to land, and come in very gracefully 
and in my best style. I have, nevertheless, come down too 
fast, and it looks to me as if I am going to crash into the 
wood at the end of the field. I therefore bump the under- 
carriage down on the ground, and before I know where I 
am, the whole machine has executed a somersault, the propeller 
has broken off short all the way round, and I am hanging 
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from my belt head downwards and upside down, and vast 
volumes of black smoke are belching forth from the engine, 
which I can still hear ticking round with muffled burblings. 
My feet begin to feel hot; I feel sure the machine is going 
to, or has, burst into flames. Eventually, releasing my belt, 
I pitch out on to my head. I rise quickly, and run round to 
switch off the engine. Black smoke is still pouring skyward, 
because all the oil is draining out of the sump into the 
cylinders. It is not on fire, but will it burst into flames 
just as I entangle myself in its toils to switch off ? I hope 
not, but it has to be switched off. So I do it. Scores of 
yokels are hurrying from all parts of the country to drag my 
body from the cinders. I can see their smocks flashing in 
the hedgerows. When they arrive I am quietly smoking a 
cigarette, resting from my toil upon the greensward. A 
stranger drives through the field in a pony carriage. It 
is old Colonel Reynardson, an old friend and brother-officer 
of my father. How strange a meeting! The parson of 
Carlby also turns up, and takes me off to the Vicarage, where 
he mixes me a large double whisky-and-soda. He takes a 
telegraph message for me, and I return to keep watch upon 
my machine. An hour passes, and I hear a humming in the 
distance. Good old Reeve in an Avro lands perfectly in 
the same small field, but his machine only runs a matter of 
fifteen yards. Presently we are flying back to Stamford. 
I take a last look at my “‘ sky-hook ” lying on its back in the 
little paddock. A fortnight later it is again flying about 
the aerodrome, or venturing forth into unknown airs. 

From Stamford I go to Shotwick, near Chester, where I 
do my Avro training. I draw the line here at a broken tail 
skid. Bullman, a noted “ tester” of stunt machines nowa- 
days at Farnborough, is my instructor. He is a quiet little 
man, nearly bald, only twenty-three, already a captain, a 
wonderful pilot and instructor. He does not curse me when 
I make a bad climbing turn, but he praises me when I make 
a good one. He shows me how to sideslip down into the 
aerodrome, which is much quicker than “losing height”’ with 
S turns. The Avro feels like a bird in his hands. He pushes 
me off solo, and I try my first loop. Later my friend Gethyn 
appears, and passes me as an Avro pilot in a driving storm 
of rain which feels like hail and brings tears to the eyes. 

I have always said I will be a scout pilot, so now the 
question is whether I shall go on Camels, with rotary engines, 
or on §.E. 5’s with stationary 200-h.p. Hispano Suizas, the 
fastest scout in the war. The Camels are too cramped for 
me again, and I am sent to the C.F.S. to fly S.E. 5’s. Iam 
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very pleased, but on arrival at Upavon I have to do my Avro 
training over again. Colonel Mintyens tests me as Avro 
pilot, and I am offered the job of instructor. No, I want to 
go on scouts, and, if possible, get to France. My cousin, 
Donald Davidson, was shot down in flames in a D.H. 4, and 
I will go to France if I can. 

The scout training begins. The 8.E. 5, though very 
fast—it lands at about 70 m.p.h.—is a very easy machine to 
fly—in fact, the faster the easier, it seems tome. It will fly 
at fifty without stalling, although at that low speed it will 
be losing height ; and when you open the throttle it will 
take you beyond two miles a minute, if you have a good 
machine. It is very comfortable and warm and as steady 
asarock. Ido my “roll,” and my “ half-roll,” and fighting 
other machines with the camera gun, and shooting down kite 
balloons also with the camera gun ; then I do a cross-country 
or two, and formation flying, and then my shooting begins 
at ground targets. This is a most thrilling exercise, the 
sheer dive from about 1,200 feet, firing two guns at a ground 
target; and then the pull-out on the joy-stick to save 
flying into the earth at 200 miles an hour. I have been 
doing the Lewis and Vickers guns ever since I came to the 
school, and can correct all jambs. Now it is necessary to 
correct all jambs in the air. The Vickers shoots through the 
propeller with a C.C. interrupter gear, and the Lewis gun 
fires over the top plane at the rate of seven hundred shots 
a minute. I am getting used to disappointment, but I am 
sorry to say that my eyesight now proves defective, and I 
use up about three thousand rounds before gaining the 
requisite quantity of bulls. I probably forgot the old 
“stalking”’ rule, to fire at the knee; but, then, ground 
targets don’t have knees. Anyway, Colonel Jack Scott 
sent for me, and was very nice about it. He said: ‘“‘ The 
Commandant of ‘A’ Squadron gives you a good report 
as a pilot, but he says your shooting is simply rotten. He 
does not recommend me to send you to France. I will 
pass you, however, as a Service Pilot, Class A, fit for over- 
seas. You will not go to France, but there will be plenty 
for you to do.” Major Slessor, second in command, was 
also present. They were very nice to me. I saluted the 
two officers. ‘“‘ You know,” said Slessor, “you would be 
cold meat for the Germans.” I flew a few machines hither 
and thither, and had hopes of becoming a ‘“‘ferry’’ pilot. 
But hardly a month later the war came to an end. 


ARNOLD KEPPEL 
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[L’ Action Frangaise is the name both of the French 
Royalist association and of the newspaper which it 
publishes. To avoid confusion, the association will 
henceforth be denoted by its favourite abbreviation, 
“The A.F.,”’ and the newspaper will have its full name. ] 


Tue A.F., founded in 1899 to advocate the restoration of 
the monarchy in France, partly because Republican politics 
seemed to the founders mean and pettifogging, partly 
because official France was at the end of the nineteenth 
century obviously growing anti-Catholic, had become by the 
outbreak of war a stronghold of Catholicism, organized and 
inspired, ironically enough, by one of the most remarkable 
and most definitely agnostic of modern French writers, 
Charles Maurras. During the war, religion—which in 
France means for the most part Catholicism—regained 
much of its hold on the rank-and-file of the army, and 
spread from them to their kith and kin ; since the Armistice 
the revival has been, if not as conspicuous, at least steady 
and lasting. The directors of the A.F., advised and led 
by Maurras and his more impulsive but highly attractive 
colleague, Léon Daudet, have naturally done their best to 
identify the Royalist with the Catholic renaissance, and the 
recently instituted feast in honour of St. Joan of Arc has 
become almost a Royalist festival—in May last the official 
procession (official both governmentally and ecclesiastically) 
was a very pitiful show beside the Cortége Traditionnel of 
the A.F. Moreover, the genius of Maurras—who believes 
that Catholic doctrine, whatever he may think personally 
about its accuracy, is an extraordinarily valuable discipline 
for French adolescence—has devised an organization for 
the younger Royalists which has spread far and wide among 
the schools and seminaries and universities of France. 
Whatever criticism one may have to offer on the A.F. 
itself,* there is no doubt about the disciplinary usefulness 
of the Camelots du Roi; the natural impulses of French 
youth are not checked therein, but used and turned to 


* It may be worth while noting that among the obstacles to the A.F.’s 
realization of its main purpose, the restoration of the monarchy, not the least 
is the attitude of the claimants themselves. Maurras’s ideal is rather obviously 
&@ monarchy of the Louis XIII type, with Maurras as the new Richelieu—and 
the prospect is not particularly tempting to the new Louis. 
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definite account under exacting leadership, so that even 
parents whose own opinions are Republican (or at any rate 
anti-Royalist), and who hope that after a while their 
children will settle down to quiet citizenship within the 
existing order, placidly approve of the fellowship which 
tones and controls their boys’ exuberance and detaches them 
from the wilder follies that used to seem almost inseparable 
from adolescence on the Continent. 

It is not at all surprising that the Vatican, which since 
Leo XIII’s time has nominally favoured acceptance of the 
Republic, has been for some years gravely disquieted over 
the endeavour of the A.F. to identify itself with Catholicism. 
The late Papal Nuncio at Paris, Monsignor Cerretti (now a 
Cardinal), did his best in unobtrusive ways to discourage 
accessions to the Royalist league, and helped to establish 
a purely Catholic and non-political rival league under the 
presidency of General de Castelnau. But the A.F. had 
the start and the organization and the high spirits of youth 
behind it. It worried the Church; it worried the Govern- 
ment, sometimes—in the years just past when the frane 
was crashing and no Ministry could hope for steady support, 
and even Caillaux and Malvy, denounced as traitors during 
the war, were being desperately appealed to as possible 
saviours—almost to panic. In the turmoil of last year’s 
July crisis certain people took out insurances against the 
success of a possible Royalist coup détat. The Vatican 
had to move warily; no sane diplomacy could brusquer 
(there is no English word for it) the situation of French 
politics between July 1925 and July 1926. 

But in August of last year, when Monsieur Poincaré 
had taken hold and had begun to stabilize anew the 
Republican administration, a strange thing happened. Out 
of the blue, Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
launched against Maurras and his followers a bitter denun- 
ciation, attributing to them “atheism, agnosticism, anti- 
Christianism, anti-Catholicism, amoralism, individual and 
social, paganism, with all its injustice and its violence,” 
and putting into Maurras’s mouth such phrases as “‘ Défense 
& Dieu d’entrer dans nos observatoires.” Not only the 
A.F. itself, but the whole of cultured France was staggered. 
The phrase just quoted Maurras could never have uttered ; 
the other quotations from, or references to, his work were 
concerned with books written many years earlier. Since 
they were written, not only French Cardinals (including 
Cardinal Andrieu himself), but Pope Pius X had praised 
highly the work done by the A.F. for Catholicism. Further, 
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whatever allegations might be made against Maurras, it 
was the height of injustice to denounce along with him 
the other A.F. leaders, almost all devout and practising 
Catholics. The actual attack was soon traced to its source ; 
the Cardinal had merely adopted as his own a pamphlet 
written some time before by a pro-German Belgian pam- 
phleteer, Passelecq by name, who saw in the A.F. the 
strongest support of French patriotism and had no scruples 
about the weapons he might use to undermine it. At a 
later date, and after many strong protests, Cardinal Andrieu 
withdrew the most stupid and indefensible of the charges 
he had borrowed from Passelecq. 

The directors of the A.F. issued as quickly as possible 
a respectful protest to their denouncer. On the day of its 
publication there appeared another astounding document : 
a letter from Pius XI to the Cardinal, sealing his attack 
with Papal approbation. This fresh blow the A.F. could 
meet only by suggesting that the Pope was ill-informed— 
as, of course, he was, if he was trusting to the Passelecq 
stuff. A fortnight later Pius XI took occasion to declare 
to some French pilgrims that he was thoroughly well 
informed of all the circumstances, and stood by every word 
of his letter. In October he addressed, through his Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Gasparri, a warning to the students of 
the A.F. itself; at the end of the month the new Papal 
Nuncio at Paris was allowed to state that the league would 
be readmitted to favour if Maurras was got rid of; in 
November the league’s Congress submitted itself in all 
matters of faith and morals to the Pope’s judgment, and 
asked that professors should be appointed by him or his 
delegates to instruct the A.F. students in such matters ; 
early in December this was refused, and representative 
Catholic journals, including the semi-official Osservatore 
Romano, were allowed to initiate a campaign of abuse. 
The climax of this phase of the struggle was reached on 
December 20th, when the Pope, in a pontifical allocution 
to the Consistory, definitely forbade all Catholics to support, 
encourage or read newspapers published by men of whose 
morals he could not approve—an order which might well 
apply to a large number of Parisian journals, but which 
was understood at once to be directed against the Action 
Frangaise. Its directors replied by a flat refusal to abandon 
Maurras and Daudet (who had been implicitly condemned 
also) as political leaders, and by declaring that in political 
matters the reigning Pope was not exempt from human 
error. The Vatican’s answer to that was to place the 
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Action Frangaise on the Index, basing its action on an 
alleged condemnation of Maurras and of the newspaper by 
Pius X in 1914 and by Benedict XV in 1915, of which 
there is much to say at another time. 

So far, it will be observed, the attack and the defence 
had been concerned purely with matters of faith and morals, 
questions of internal discipline about which onlookers might 
have an opinion but had neither a claim to interfere nor 
a basis for sound judgment. On January 1, 1927, the 
whole affair was removed to a different sphere. On that 
day the ambassadors of the Powers by long custom call 
in a body at the Elysée to pay the President of the Re- 
public the compliments of the season. The proceedings 
are merely formal, consisting mainly of a complimentary 
speech from the doyen of the diplomatic body. Last New 
Year’s Day was anything but formal. Monsignor Maglione, 
the Papal Nuncio, who was doyen, instead of presenting 
formal compliments, proceeded to eulogize fervently the 
foreign policy of Monsieur Briand—not, mark you, the 
foreign policy of France (that would have been a sufficiently 
staggering innovation), but that of a Minister whose policy 
in respect of German affairs was well known to be distasteful 
to his colleagues and his chief. When a day or two after- 
wards it was discovered that the Papal Nuncio at Berlin 
had publicly approved of the German “ Nationalists,” and 
his colleague at Warsaw had absented himself from the 
official ceremonies there, it needed little expert knowledge 
to see that Europe was faced with a definite Vatican policy 
in temporal affairs. Men began to recall that Cardinal 
Gasparri had been avowedly pro-German during the war, 
going so far as to boycott Masses celebrated in Rome for 
martyred Belgian priests, while seeing to it that Masses for 
the Kaiser’s birthday were celebrated with great state. 
They remembered, too, that it was the German, Monsignor 
Esser, who had in 1914 vainly urged Pius X to fulminate 
against Maurras, and had repeated his ill-success in 1915 
with Benedict XV; and their beliefs were confirmed when 
in March a series of orders, concerned with adherents of 
the A.F. that amounted almost to an interdict, was issued 
by the Grand Penitentiary, the Austrian Cardinal Fruhwirth. 

To Englishmen the connection between the Nuncio’s 
New Year’s Day speech and the measures taken against 
the Action Frangaise may not be at once obvious. To 
every intelligent Frenchman it was unmistakable. The 
A.F. and its press organ are Royalist certainly, but patriotic 
first of all. Throughout the war they were vividly anti- 
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German; it was Daudet who exposed the treachery of 
Caillaux and of Malvy; it is Maurras who since the war 
has persistently warned his countrymen against German 
attempts to evade the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, 
to regain without repentance or amendment of manners 
her old position in Europe. Whether he is right or wrong 
is irrelevant here; the point is that any aggrandizement 
of Germany will find in the A.F. its most vehement and 
most dangerous French antagonist. Anyone, therefore, who 
hopes for advantage from such aggrandizement cannot do 
better than begin by weakening or destroying the influence 
of the league. Many European publicists, therefore, inter- 
preted the Nuncio’s speech and its concurrent events in 
other parts of Europe as indicating that the Vatican proposed 
to make its reappearance in European politics as a domina- 
ting force. Their mildest interpretation foreshadowed an 
early attempt to enter the League of Nations; more eager 
imaginations—but little exercise of the imagination was 
needed—pictured Cardinal Gasparri as envisaging a com- 
plete rearrangement of European politics in which the 
Pope should become the universal arbiter, resting securely 
on a great central Catholic empire (Austria reunited to a 
preponderantly Catholic Germany, with an autonomous 
Alsace on one wing and a monarchical Hungary on the 
other), and mildly but firmly controlling the Latins of the 
Mediterranean basin, Catholic Spain, largely Catholic Italy, 
renascently Catholic France. To move towards this vast 
future, two things were imperatively necessary. The exist- 
ing Governments must be supported and placated in every 
way, for everything was to be brought about through them, 
step by slow step; and the suspicions of France, laic and 
Republican, which could hamper the movement in Alsace 
and the strengthening of Germany, must be calmed or dis- 
pelled. Therefore the French Royalists must be brought 
to heel as quickly as possible, and the man responsible for 
French foreign policy—Monsieur Aristide Briand—must be 
smoothed down and given whatever Vatican influence could 
give him. 

_ Luckily, thought the deviser of this scheme, the two 
birds could be killed with one stone. For the A.F. has 
long been Briand’s most relentless opponent, pursuing him 
with bitter reminders of his past mistakes, both in public 
and in private life. Nothing would earn his gratitude more 
surely than Léon Daudet’s head on a charger. It was 
determined, therefore, that the A.F. should be sacrificed, 
and a beginning was made by attempting to deprive it: of 
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its leaders on religious pretexts. When this process seemed 
to be dragging out interminably, and it became expedient 
to placate Briand with public approval (and so to expose 
the real motives of the Andrieu-Gasparri attack on the 
A.F.), the Vatican threw caution to the winds. At the end 
of January the astonished Archbishop of Rouen was visited 
by the Nuncio and forbidden to appear on a public platform 
by the side of a member of the banned league, though the 
appearance was connected solely with a war memorial, and 
Catholic dignitaries share platforms with Communists and 
Freemasons and other excommunicated persons almost 
weekly (Briand himself, by the by, is excommunicated). 
In February the French episcopal body was ordered to 
sign an address to the Pope emphasizing its whole-souled 
agreement with his action and reaffirming its filial obedience ; 
certain bishops who ‘“jibbed”’ were summoned to Rome 
and severely lectured, and the address, when it appeared 
in March, was practically unanimous. About the same time 
the Grand Penitentiary issued orders debarring all partisans 
of the A.F., cleric or lay, from the Sacraments and from 
membership of any Catholic society. This was a little too 
much, and rich members of the A.F. who resigned from 
some charitable diocesan societies were told by at least 
two bishops not to be so touchy. The persecution—for it 
was little else—descended to very small matters. <A priest 
was forbidden to deliver a literary lecture because the 
A.F. was represented on the lecture committee ; Camelots 
du Roi who were selling the Action Francaise outside Notre- 
Dame were suddenly inflicted with minor excommunication 
by the Archbishop of Paris in full regalia; students were 
expelled from Catholic colleges because they had (in some 
cases at their parents’ desire) marched in the A.F. section 
of the procession on St. Joan’s Day, and by that expulsion 
were excluded from the degree examinations. As recently 
as July 23rd the Nuncio circulated orders to all conductors 
of “retreats” that these should be used to inculcate docile 
obedience to the Papal instructions as regards the A.F. 
More recently still we have seen the Rector of the French 
Seminary at Rome dismissed for his protests against this 
extraordinary severity ; six of his colleagues have resigned, 
as well as the Regent of Studies in the French Dominican 
seminary, the notable and much-valued Father Pégues ; 
and Cardinal Billot has forced upon the Vatican his 
resignation of his cardinalate—from which he had previously 
been dissuaded—by associating himself with the other 
protesters. 
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With the utmost correctitude the directors of the A.F., 
their supporters, and most Catholics who sympathize with 
them for a long time refused to attack the Pope himself 
in this connection. While maintaining their full right to 
disobey his orders in a purely political matter, they studiously 
alleged that he had been misled by his advisers, notably 
by Cardinal Gasparri. But they know, as most persons in 
touch with the Vatican know, that the situation is far more 
serious. For this is the key to the whole imbroglio, the 
explanation of the almost incredible vindictiveness which 
has been barely alluded to here—that it is neither Gasparri 
nor any other of the ruling pro-German clique who is 
responsible, but Pius XI himself. The Pope is an extremely 
able man, and as ambitious as he is able; he has high 
ideals, great aspirations, wide previsions; he would, if he 
only knew how, make himself the Gregory the Great or 
the Innocent III of this century. It may have been Gasparri 
who suggested to him that a Central Catholic Empire would 
be his best support, but it is he who wishes to use that 
and any other available instrument for his establishment 
as arbiter of Europe, then at last truly God’s Vicar on 
earth. But... his main work before his elevation was 
done in a library, his chief pleasures found among the high 
Alps. Not there does one learn to manage men. 

The visions attributed by many to Cardinal Gasparri 
are in all essential points those of Pius XI. Details may 
differ enough to permit of official denegations without 
resorting to casuistry ; the intention is certain. Germany 
may flatter herself that she is prime favourite; Germania, 
the organ of the Catholic “ Centrum,” boasts that “the 
Vatican did Germany good diplomatic service during and 
after the war, is still doing so, and might not long hence 
do so in a fashion more easily appreciable ” ; the Koelnische 
Zeitung quotes the Pope as having said: ‘‘ When the 
Germans of Poland were against me, I doubted whether I 
was on the right track, but when the Poles opposed me 
I knew I was.” But it is not for Germany’s sake that the 
Vatican just now leans Berlin-wards, any more than it is 
for Briand’s sake that the A.F. is sacrificed ; both phenomena 
are part of a deliberate personal effort towards a far-off but 
determined goal. Even the scrupulous reticence of the 
A.F, directors has at last been compelled to recognize this 
personal element : 


“The Action Frangaise has never alleged that the 
Pope aimed at serving German designs against France. 
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. .. It has merely established that the international 
policy of Pius XI, the grandeur and the inspiration of 
which it admits while believing it to be chimerical, 
must result in the aggrandizement of Germany and 
the weakening of France. The A.F. persists in defend- 
ing France, not against the Vatican’s religious decrees, 
but against its political tendencies.” 


Now consider the position of an able and highly ambitious 
potentate, not a born leader of men, who at the very outset 
of his march towards universal arbitership finds himself 
hampered by his own household. He begins by trying to 
bring them to heel, using means admittedly within his 
proper sphere; he denounces their leaders on a matter of 
faith and morals. They have the audacity to distinguish 
between leadership in morals and leadership in politics ; 
they dare to assert that a Roman pontiff is not exempt 
from error in the political sphere ; they submit unreservedly 
to his ecclesiastical directions, and return a polite non 
possumus to his orders regarding things temporal. <A 
potentate accustomed from his youth up to the handling 
of men might yet have saved the situation—a librarian and 
an Alpinist was not equipped to meet it. The Pope—who 
was also probably anxious to be through with the affair 
and have Briand thoroughly conciliated while he still held 
the reins of French foreign policy—could only thunder and 
lighten, condemn without reasons given and punish without 
allowing appeal. His reward is that for every adherent 
scared away the A.F. has gained at least four; that Catholi- 
cism in France is hopelessly divided, and every parish— 
almost every devout Catholic family—is seething with 
discord; and that the laic Republic, with its aspirations 
towards a purely secular education even in Alsace, is more 
firmly established than ever. But he is regarding Europe ; 
France may wait. 

By way of an epilogue to this story we may think over 
three quotations and a Press utterance. The Press utterance 
is that of the Osservatore Romano, which has chosen this 
moment (October 13th) to re-state the Papal claim for 
temporal power, since, as soon as even the tiniest Papal 
State comes into being, the Pope can claim admission to 
the League of Nations. The quotations are of more general 
import. One is from Cardinal Andrieu, the Pope’s “ forlorn 
hope ” in this siege. The Church, he told his diocese, “ has 
a claim to our submissiveness even when she defines our 
political duties ” (tout droit a notre soumission, méme quand 
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elle définit le devoir politique). The second is an official 
statement with reference to the candidature of Governor 
Al Smith for the Presidency of the United States—which 
are avowedly outside European politics and not concerned 
with the League of Nations: “The Vatican repeats that 
its policy is to abstain from all political controversies in the 
different States ; this policy the Holy See has scrupulously 
followed ’’ (was Monseigneur Maglione listening ?). The 
third emanates from a certain Monsignor Enrico Pucci, 
described as “a prelate conspicuous in Roman circles” ; 
he defines thus the policy of the Holy See in every State : 


“These principles are: (1) the recognition of the 
actual governing power, and loyalty towards this 
power; (2) consequently, the peremptory desire that 
Catholic activities should be sharply delimited from 
political activities. Thus in France the power is in 
the hands of the ‘ Left,’ the ‘ Right’ is in opposition ; 
the Pope says, ‘ Catholics must adhere to the established 
régime.” Therefore Catholics as such must cease to 
be members of the ‘ Right.’ ” 


This statement, we are told by the Havas Agency, 
while neither official nor officious, is highly approved of in 
circles in close touch with the Vatican. 

Every reader may draw his own moral. 


PoLuio 
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TOUCH AND GO 


THOSE were the days when this century was young; when 
Haussa-land came under British rule, and two hundred 
Englishmen rode nine million Africans on a light snaffle— 
they could do no less. 

Some of us look back now on that ticklish time with 
pleasure, not unmixed with wonder, that the snaffle held, 
for the task was difficult enough. Over the great area—more 
than 300,000 square miles—were scattered two battalions 
of native troops under white officers, in single companies or 
less, and civil officers in ratio of one to every 15,000 square 
miles or so—separated from each other by tremendous 
distances, yet linked by the good, common policy of patience, 
watchfulness, and the guiding hand. 

It was the epitome of the finest bluff and, with a few 
exceptions, of a bluff that held—though no man knew from 
hour to hour how it might go in the days when we first held 
Haussa-land. 

We had found and conquered, by persuasion or by arms, 


the Fulaini, themselves the first conquerors of the country, | 


and cheek by jowl we sat down beside the great Emirs to 
let them, under supervision and control, continue their own 
social and administrative systems, free from interference 
with religion, custom, and their Moslem legal code. 

And it worked well. 

The loyalty of the chiefs and people survived the tests, 
but in the first years it was a loyalty which had to struggle 
hard against the forces of religious fanaticism, suspicion, 
and frustrated power, so that there came times of outbreak 
and in them some of us died hard. Sokoto, Burmi, Keffi— 


the old place names come back to me—those and others © 


where our men lost their lives in combat with the forces so 
intolerant of our presence, and again the wonder was that 
there were not more fatalities. 

Yet the reason for it lay in watchfulness and in the 
keeping beneath the soft glove a firm hand in emergency— 
as this tale proves. 

There were four men once at headquarters of a big 
province—a civilian and three soldiers—living, camping 
rather, in round huts built of mud bricks and roughly 
thatched with grass. -A mile away from the isolated little 
group of buildings which included a small fort and ammunl- 
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tion store, offices and gaol, the long red earthen wall of the 
native city ran across the undulating ground in long, curving 
circumference enclosing the dwellings of more than twenty 
thousand people—for it was one of the important cities of 
those parts. 


" Across the intervening marshy ground, traversed by a 
d white, winding road, blue smoke from countless cooking 
vi fires was rising on a certain morning, and, spreading on the 
still air, hung like a filmy pall over the house-tops. It all 
h looked very calm and peaceful, a scene of pleasing order and 
, content. People were issuing from the town gate mounted 
°F and on foot; some of them travellers out into the country, 
- i others making their leisurely way towards the station on 
f official business. The early farmers were at work in their 
e fields preparing for the sowing, and everywhere were signs 
8 of a community engaged upon their lawful affairs. 
Z Perhaps the civil officer was thinking so as he passed 
from his quarters to the office on that still morning ; perhaps 
We being a man of wisdom he wondered whether all was just as 
nm rosy as it looked. He had no illusions about the thousands 
d in his charge; he lived in no fool’s paradise of confidence 
| that nothing could go wrong among his people who had now 
8, | apparently settled down under the new conditions. Young 
Ys in years, he had crammed the experience of twice their number 
10 into them, and he knew better than to trust serenity as 
mm infallible. 
“od Yet on that bright morning there certainly seemed to 


____ be nothing amiss, and he went to his table prepared to 
_ | battle only with the problems of a normal day in that new 
8, | _— country in the making. 


le There were plenty of them. Outlying pagan tribes who 
n, | had still to be cajoled or conquered; malefactors to be 
uk _ tried under the British code; highway robbery and slavery 
— | cases to be dealt with—the thousand details of a new 
TS | administration to tackle in a day which was all too short 
“ _ for the endless task. He was a man who could and did 


work fourteen hours of the twenty-four, sometimes helped, 
more often hindered, by the Moslem Emir and his group of 
he office-holders, to whom, for all their loyalty, intrigue, and 
crafty concealment was the very breath of life. But he 
recognized those traits as the legitimate weapons of their 


ig last resistance and good-humouredly accepted them in taking 
co count of his flock. But it made the work no easier. 
nd The sun-filled aperture of the doorway was darkened by 


: a@ figure which came quickly in, and he glanced up to see 
nl the soldier who commanded the little garrison of the station. 
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“Heard of anything unusual going on in the town?” 
the newcomer asked abruptly. The other shook his head. 

‘““No,” he answered, “‘ but that doesn’t say there isn’t. 
Why ?” 

‘““The gun section slept in their kit last night.. They 
know something or expected trouble.” 

** Have you questioned them ?”’ 

“Yes, and got evasive answers. But Ill know more 
presently,” he nodded and strolled out again, while the 
civil officer, too, got started on the track of the new worry. 

Down in the city on that same morning a figure stirred 
beneath its frowsy blanket and rose to carry on its labours 
of the past three days. A weird, uncouth figure garbed 
in a tattered filthy gown betokening long months since its 
last acquaintance with the wash-tub. Bare of foot and 
with shaven head turbaned by a wisp of dirty cloth, the 
man who rose up to renew his efforts bore the fire of fanati- 
cism in his gleaming eyes, and in the words he uttered sounded 
a note of deep religious hate. Hate of the new conquerors 
and their creed, hate of the white foreign faces and of their 
ways, which in so many things were opposed to those of 
his own country. 

Three days before he had come through the city gate, 
the dust of many leagues upon his slim brown feet, and 
sought a corner in the market-place where he might rest 
and talk. 

I picture him sitting there in the litter of the place, 
among a knot of the curious or idle, taciturn at first and 
surly, accepting a handful of ground-nuts or a ball of 
*‘ fourra’”’ almost as his right, ungrateful. Then unbending, 
he would proclaim himself a preacher—divinely inspired— 
and work upon their feelings, not violently at first, but in 
low, tense, bitter words. He would give his name as 
Maallam—that is “the instructed ’”’—Maallam Ahmed or 
Jibrilla or Usuman, any of these, and state that he had been 
sent to tell them that the hour had come. Then wax 
mysterious, and bidding them have patience, say that he 
would tell them more, and rising, go with some pious one 
to seek a lodging. 

Next day he was in the market with a small reputation 
gained, and speaking louder, drew about him a greater 
crowd. Important men approached to listen, nodding and 
perhaps growling heartfelt assent to his opinions, and spoke 
of them to still higher officials, and discussed his sayings 
widely. 

Forto the discontented, the ignorant, and the disloyal 
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they were pleasing; they voiced the inmost feelings of 
their minds. 

So he stood there preaching “jihad,” mouthing fiercer 
invectives against the infidels and their deeds. He knew 
nothing of the white men in the lonely little station— 
perhaps had never seen them—but that mattered nothing, 
less than nothing. He raved against them as a race, ascribing 
unmentionable atrocities to them, hurling accusations right 
and left among the crowds, which were as farcical as they 
were bitter. But they were listened to, and as is the manner 
of the multitude, mostly they were believed—and a very 
ugly situation was developing. 

On this fourth morning the preacher felt that his end 
was near attainment. He had probed the people, he had 
them ripe for mischief. He knew that the great mud palace 
of the Emir and the houses of his war chiefs buzzed with 
excited talk and speculation; that in each one of them 
were scores of armed fighting men waiting on their leader’s 
word, and that hundreds more about the town were ready to 
seize sword and spear to join in a concerted movement to 
attack the unbelievers and their garrison. 

He faced the new risen sun, and after washing hands 
and feet ostentatiously, prayed fervently and went forth to 
put the torch to the fuel of revolt which he had made 
ready. 

It was early yet for many listeners to be about, but news 
of his appearance spread, and an hour later he had his 
audience. 

He stood there gathering himself for the last great 
passionate appeal, his whole being one living spur to 
massacre. His eyes flashed and his lips parted to give 
forth the burning words. 

A touch fell lightly on his shoulder. 

He turned and glanced into an unmoved, expressionless 
face. Behind him, close at his back, two figures stood— 
smart, well-drilled figures—native soldiers, one of them 
with a sergeant’s stripes upon his arm. 

A brisk voice, familiar with command, spoke briefly. 

“You are wanted, maallam. Come.” 

The preacher’s fierce eyes wavered. He looked back at 
the dumb, waiting crowd before him, seeking assurance, 
perhaps help. He found none in the staring faces, nothing 
but a strained curiosity at the unusual. The crowd, like all 
other crowds, looked to him for the initiative. Even then 
he might have taken it, might have met the demand with 
furious refusal and called on the watchers to give no uncertain 
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answer to the two quiet, khaki-clad men who stood erect 
beside him. 

But he hesitated. 

‘* Who wants me ?”’ he asked slowly. 

** No matter; it is an order.” 

The curt voice cowed him. He turned and went with 
his summoners out of the thronging market-place, quietly 
and without further word. 

The next two hours he spent locked up in the quarter 
guard, watching with a covert eye the stolid sentry who stood 
at ease or paced his beat alternately in unbroken silence. 

And in those two hours a message reached the Emir 
which took him to horse and brought him with his council 
on a reluctant visit to the civil officer. Behind him he left a 
city seething with excitement and unrest. The great gates 
of his palace and the houses of his chiefs were closed and 
barred, but in the courtyards spearmen and fighting men of 
all arms were making ready. Jihad! The word was thrown 
from mouth to mouth—the time was come to make an end 
of the unwelcome sojourners in their midst—the white 
conquerors who were at their mercy if they wished. 

With minds inflamed by the maallam’s words, they 
muttered threats of quick extermination, cited parallels of 
the recent massacre at Sokoto, and showed how worthy and 
how easy such a deed could be. They were ready, eager for 
it, exulting in the blood passion of the hour. Let but the 
word come from their chief, and ‘“‘ Wallahi’”’ it was done! 

Outside in the streets and markets the townsfolk waited 
too, their mouths filled with excited talk, their hands itching 
for their bow and sword. One tiny spark, the nod of 
acquiescence from their leader, the one word “ slay ” would 
have fired the tinder of their impatience, and in hundreds 
they would have surged out over the intervening mile to 
murder. 

Through the hot morning hours they waited, on through 
the still hotter afternoon, until the sun climbed down the 
western sky nearing the peaks of the far, purple mountains. 
But still their chief did not come back, and expectancy had 
dulled to disappointment ere they learned the reason of 
delay. 

Up in the little station the ball had opened with a short, 
stern interview between the Englishman and the chief. 

“You have,” the former said, “an opportunity here 
which must be welcome to you, to show your loyalty and 
adherence to the Government. Use it. A man has been 
arrested in your town, caught in the act of preaching sedition 
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and inciting to rebellion and to murder. On the warrant by 
which you hold your overlordship you have sworn an oath 
to discountenance this crime and others which oppose the 
spirit of your allegiance. You will, in my own court, try 
the ‘ maallam ’ for his offence, and as you find the evidence 
you will judge him.” 

The Emir looked at him in silence and in doubt, and 
from his council came a breath of muttered protest; they 
verged on flat refusal. 

‘““The man is here and there are witnesses. Let the 
cause be heard at once.” There was finality in the clear, 
incisive voice. 

The Emir glanced round. The baffled malice in his eyes 
was met by equal hesitancy in those of his satellites ; equally 
they hated the procedure, but they dared not openly 
oppose it. 

For one long instant the issue hung. The brains behind 
those dark, sullen faces worked busily; in each one lay 
knowledge of the maallam’s seditious words, tacit approval 
of them, desire that they might succeed—but they 
hesitated and were lost. 

With a gesture of sulky resignation the Emir bowed 
assent to the suggestion, and a few minutes later the trial 
began. 

es itself it did not last long. There was evidence in 
plenty to convict the preacher, and the man himself made 
no denial, revelling fiendishly in his foiled attempt. The 
end came, they were forced to find him guilty and to debate 
his sentence, and from that moment the real struggle began. 

Through the long hours, while the beam of sunlight 
through the east door of the courthouse shortened on the 
earthen floor and vanished as the sun climbed, on through 
the noon heat till the red evening ray crept in again at the 
opposite opening, the white man sat unmoving in his official 
chair, fighting the resistance of that council of judges. They 
granted the guilt, acknowledged grudgingly the heinousness 
of the crime, but endlessly they urged a lesser punishment 
than death. They went through the gamut of possible 
expedients, imprisonment for years, for life, in chains, 
flogging. They argued strenuously, quoting a hundred 
annotations in the Koranic law, with reasons for remission 
of the greater penalty. For hours he argued in his turn, 
sitting alone there faint from want of food, wearied but 
unalterable. 

Outside in the fort the other officers were waiting too, 
ready for emergency, but they could not help him then. 
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Alone he had to take the burden of responsibility, alone face 
out the stubborn native guile. The policy of making the 
chief’s authority paramount in this case was a fine one, and 
the guiding of it to the proper end was finer still, for by it 
he would save not only British lives but the natives, too, 
from after punishment. For he knew that if this fanatic 
were not condemned to die, he would escape to redouble 
his vile endeavours and the game be lost—lost in every 
sense. 

And in the end he won. Even their customary stolid 
obstinacy wavered and went down at last before his un- 
yielding front, and wearying of it all, the Emir signified that 
the man should die, and die that evening. A command went 
out that a great concourse of the people should assemble to 
behold the punishment, and a great holocaust was ordered 
of warlike weapons, to mark the futility of war. Two hours 
passed in preparation, and when the last curtain was rung 
up it showed a curious scene. 

Night had come, a night of clouds, slow moving from the 
north, hiding the tropic stars, but despite them there was 
light enough. Before the rectangular shaped building of 
the court-house, flat-roofed, a huge fire blazed, fuelled by 
some thousands of spear shafts and the wood of bows. The 
company of native troops headed by their officers was drawn 
up in a long line of double ranks facing the fire and the mud 
wall of the building beyond. The civil officer with the 
Emir and his followers stood at one side and round in the 
outer darkness beyond the circle of the fire-light the city 
watched in thousands, unseen, unheard. The flames roared 
up, flickering this way and that with agonized contortion 
in the night wind, causing the shadows of the steady 
ranks to jump grotesquely in the rear. No word was 
spoken since none were needed, and in silence the audience 
watched. 

Three figures showed suddenly on the roof top, the 
sombre actors of the scene, two non-commissioned officers 
with a wild, bareheaded figure lurching drunkenly between 
them, a strong rope trailing from its neck. All three ad- 
vanced to the roof edge, standing in silhouette against the 
clouded sky. The flames lit up their faces, two utterly 
impassive, the third just showing a frightened gleam of 
teeth and eyeball as it stared downwards at the waiting throng 
below. A long moment passed as one of the escort bent 
down to satisfy himself that the rope-end was securely 
fastened to some staple driven deep into the parapet. Then 
it stood up again and with appalling suddenness the centre 
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figure, each arm and shoulder gripped in a vice, was thrust 
out into the void. 

The sharp voice of the officer in command snapped a 
quick “Shun!” to his men, and even as the body fell its 
rope length down the fire-lit wall, the company had stiffened 
to the word. The swift, convulsive struggle ended soon, 
and that which but a minute since had been a living entity, 
swung slowly to and fro, scraping the rough, sun-dried 
brickwork of the wall—clay like itself—and hugging its own 
shadow closely in the red light of the fire. 

They watched it in a fascinated tension till the swing 
of it had dwindled and then ceased, and so at last broke up, 
each party going its way in a continued silence. In the 
deserted space before the court-house the fire died down, 
throwing a last dull glow upon the wall and that which hung 
there, like some foul blot against its surface; then the glow 
vanished beneath soft white ash, and the figure was swal- 
lowed up in the shadow of night—a last relic of a lesson 


unforgettable. 
A. C. G. Hastines 


MUSSOLINI’S WORK IN ITALY 


Yrs, they have no “‘ mandarins’”’ in Italy to-day: nobody 


to state with great eloquence, “ there is an obvious necessity 
for strict economy in national expenditure, but nothing can 
be done about it”; nor “it is recognized that the agri- 
cultural industry is moving towards extinction, but in view 
of all the circumstances it must go on moving’”’; nor, “ the 
continued grave state of unemployment is the subject of 
earnest consideration, but all we can do is to hope for some- 
thing to turn up.” Italy has, indeed, none of the blessings 
of democratic government: is not concerned about “the 
natural right”’ of the flapper, or of anyone else, to take part 
in the government of the country, instead prefers to pro- 
claim “‘ the natural duty” of every citizen to do his best 
for his country, and thus to earn the privilege of sharing in 
the control of its destinies. Nevertheless—or shall I write 
“‘ therefore ’’—it is an orderly, prospering, happy country, 
abounding in national pride and vigour, flourishing financially 
and industrially. 

Since 1919, when Bolshevism seemed likely to rush Italy 
on to the Russian road of ruin, I have visited the country 
yearly, and took the occasion this year of an extended stay 
to study closely the working of the Fascist administration 
and to check its results by statistical and other evidence, 
and by personal inquiry. For this investigation I was 
courteously given facilities by Signor Mussolini and members 
of his administration, though, frankly, I did not find them 
more than politely interested in what a foreigner thought 
of the work of Fascism. The good will of England was 
valued, but there was not apparent any inclination to con- 
sider the work of Italians to regenerate Italy as a matter 
concerning anyone but the Italians. The following brief 
notes, of particular application to British political conditions, 
are condensed from the observations set out at some length 
in a forthcoming book, Italy To-Day. 


The impossibility of real economy in public administra- 
tion is accepted to-day as an axiom in British political 
circles. Our expenditure is increasing; our National Debt 
is as great as on the day of the Armistice, and the most 
recent conversion operations suggest no prospect of reducing 
it, though taxation is of crushing severity—double, for 
example, that of the United States; our last Budget was 
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saved from confessing to a great deficit only by a series of 
ingenious wangles; our credit has steadily declined since 
1923. 

Within the same period Italy has miraculously reformed 
its public finances. In 1922, at which date its politicians 
had brought it almost to the last gasp, Italy had a Budget 
deficit of 15,760,000,000 lira. In 1926 there was a surplus 
of 2,268,000,000 lira. The difference in the two Budgets 
is 18,028,000,000 lira (present value about ninety lira to the £ 
sterling)! National expenditure has been reduced from 
35,461,000,000 lira in 1922 to 18,755,000,000 lira in 1926, 
almost by 50 per cent. This has been effected side by side 
with a great increase in the efficiency of all public services, 
defence, transport, postal, educational, and other. The rail- 
ways (a State service in Italy) may be cited as one example. 
They used to be the worst in West Europe: to-day they are 
among the best. The deficit on the working of the railways 
was 1,460,000,000 lira in 1922: the surplus was 378,000,000 
lira in 1926. The work done by the railways has increased 
50 per cent.: the coal consumption per ton moved by steam 
traction has fallen 25 per cent. Similarly all the public 
services have been reorganized: redundant departments 
abolished, waste officials retired, true economy effected. 

In Great Britain agriculture is accepted by the politicians 
as a “lost cause.” Every year more acres pass out of 
cultivation, more people leave the land, production dwindles. 

In Italy, since 1922, a vigorous agricultural campaign has 
raised the average yield per acre of wheat by 40 per cent., 
and whereas the country used to import one-third of its 
wheat needs, it is now necessary to import only one-seventh. 
The value of the new home production of wheat in 1926 
was 2,000,000,000 lira. This has been gained not at 
expense of other crops, but as part of a general betterment 
of agricultural production. The waste marsh areas are being 
steadily reclaimed, and this work and the increased activity 
on the land absorbs the unemployed ex-service men and 
many of the superfluous employees from the public services. 
The number of unemployed fell from 541,000 in December 
1921 to 181,000 in December 1926. The cost of living has 
not been increased, but reduced by the betterment of home 
production. 

The staple industries of Great Britain, despite the recent 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that ‘“ British 
industry is now in full swing again,” suffer from serious 
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Italy is making steady progress in all its chief industries, 
The shipping tonnage built in 1926 was double that built 
in 1925; artificial silk exports doubled between 1924 and 
1926; the development of hydro-electric energy, providing 
cheap power for lighting, transport, and manufacture has 
been increased by 16 per cent. per annum from 1922 to 
1926: the current year will show a much greater ratio of 
increase. Industry has been freed from losses by strikes and 
lock-outs. Since 1922 there has not been a day’s delay in 
any industry from labour disputes. Employers and workers 
alike are happy under a system which gives them an 
authoritative and reasonable method ‘of settling their points 
of difference without interruption of work. 

In bare summary those are the chief economic achieve- 
ments of Mussolini’s régime. But the price paid for these 
benefits—the loss of “liberty,” the over-setting of that 
Mount Sinai built up of ballot boxes, where the voice of 
the people may declare as from God the Tables of the Law ? 
I could not find an Italian who was aware of any loss of 
liberty, any sense of grievance because he could no longer 
by his vote put into office one set or another of disastrous 
politicians. On the contrary, there is everywhere manifest 
in Italy to-day a new sense of national pride and civic 
dignity, a new confidence in the future. Worker, manufac- 
turer, farmer, banker, professional man alike are content. 
They have been deprived of their mandarins by the ruthless 
Mussolini, and seem to rejoice in the privation. 

It is well to note that that privation followed a sincere 
effort on the part of Mussolini’s Fascisti to save Italy by 
the ordinary Parliamentary methods: that the dictatorship 
was the result of the proved hopelessness of the politicians. 
Of the origin of the Fascist régime there is not a very clear 
idea in British minds. Let me state it with the utmost 
possible brevity. 

A “ Fascio”—a “union” or “ league”—was formed 
in 1915 by Mussolini, who had been one of the leaders of 
the Socialist Party, to urge his faith that Italy, in its own 
interests and for the sake of civilization, should join in the 
war against the German Powers. This Fascio, with its 
vigorous, earnest leader, largely helped to decide the issue. 
Italy joined in the war. Mussolini, resisting the temptation 
to stay at home and reap the adulation which came to him 
as journalist and political leader as the result of his move- 
ment for intervention, joined up, served as a private 
soldier and later as a sergeant. On service he could note 
the scandalously inept political conduct of the war. Italy 
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was more unfortunate in this respect even than other 
countries (she had a particularly depressing set of politicians). 
The degree of their interference with operations was fan- 
tastic. I have been informed, on authority which I 
fully credit, that it was one of the bright ideas of these 
Italian politicians that there was a danger of Army com- 
manders coming under suspicion of favouring units or 
individuals if they disposed of their forces in proper échelon, 
and that this was the explanation of the overcrowding of 
the front-line trenches and the starving of the reserve lines. 

Italy came out of the war with a feeling of baffled 
resentment and discouragement, not allayed by the attempt 
of the late Mr. President Wilson to interfere directly in 
its affairs. The pro-German elements in the nation, which 
had been opposed to intervention in the war, lifted their 
voices to declare that the country had lost over 600,000 
dead to gain what could have been gained by peaceful 
agreement. 

The International Communist sect at Moscow directed its 
forces to use the popular discontent to bring Italy into the 
maelstrom of the world revolution. To meet this there was 
no national leadership. The men of Parliament failed to use 
the one good instrument near to their hands, the spirit of 
comradeship of the combatant army. They preferred to 
bargain with the revolutionaries and to make terms with 
rapine and murder. 

Mussolini stepped into the breach, and to combat the 
“Reds” organized a new “ Fascio of Combatants” of the 
men who had fought in the war, and now set themselves 
up as the guardians of the national honour. The Govern- 
ment had practically abdicated its functions. It could not 
prevent its soldiers and its servants being attacked and 
murdered, the churches from being closed by force, the 
factories and railways from being seized, and the population 
put to the duress of starvation. It was accustomed to enter 
into negotiations on terms of equality with the revolutionary 
organizations, and to discuss on what terms estates and 
workshops seized by violence could be held by their captors. 
_ At first the Mussolini Fascists tried constitutional methods 
in their relations with the Government, though assuming the 
right to intervene directly, and on their own initiative, against 
the violence of the revolutionary gangs. In March 1919 they 
set forth a national programme, moderate and sensible in 
every respect. This aimed to capture Parliament, and by 

arliamentary means to regenerate Italy. At this stage the 
enrolled Fascisti numbered about 150,000 members, the 
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majority of whom were ex-service men, the balance young 
professional men, farmers, mechanics, labourers. 

But though a Fascist Party was returned to Parliament 
it found itself helpless in face of administrators who had 
no other capacities than to fear, to postpone, and to placate. 
In July 1922 there was the first hint of Revolution. Then 
the “ Reds”’ had organized a General Strike. The Fascisti 
gave the Government “ forty hours’ notice to act effectively 
in defence of the State.” The Government had no knovw- 
ledge of how to act effectively. The next month the Fascist 
warnings were more peremptory, “to govern or to go.” 
The ‘‘ March to Rome” followed, with this declaration on 
its banners: ‘‘ Our goal is to build up a single and united 
State of all the strength of the Italian nation as the sole 
repository of our past history and of our future.” 

It was apparently an adventure of the utmost rashness 
for this little band of voluntary militia, armed with little 
but resolve, to set out to restore a kingdom. But it won 
an instant success. Mussolini had judged wisely, “ that 
Italy, left as without life, waits for him who shall yet heal 
her wounds and cleanse those sores that for long have festered. 
It is seen how she entreats God to send someone who shall 
deliver her from these wrongs and barbarous insolences. 
It is seen also that she is ready and willing to follow a banner 
if only someone will raise it.” The house of the politicians 
crumbled. Entrusted by the King with the government, 
Mussolini sent the chattering men about their business, and 
has since ruled on the principle “that the affairs of the 
State must be directed not by those who seek to flatter the 
selfish hopes of the individual, but by those who have the 
highest faith in the State and who will lead it to its greatest 
expression of strength.” He has gathered around him the 
best men for administrative work, has abolished the talker 
and the intriguer in municipal as well as in national govern- 
ment, and has within five years brought Italy from a ruinous 
anarchy to a prosperous content. It is a lesson for all the 
world—not necessarily as regards methods; for each people 
its own methods—but in the great truth it establishes that 
a reasonable people will respond to an appeal to duty made 
by a resolute leader. 


FRANK Fox 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE THEOLOGICAL INCOMPETENCE OF PARLIAMENT 
To THE Epriror OF THE National Review. 


Dear Sirr,—The discussion on Prayer Book Revision has resulted in a singular 
impasse. The Bishops have presented a Prayer Book to the Church Assembly 
which it was called to accept or reject but not allowed to amend. Accepted 
by the Church Assembly, the same Book is presented to Parliament under 
the same conditions as part of a Measure, in which are several details open 
to criticism. Parliament is assured that if it does not pass the Measure 
unamended and uncriticized the Church will be reduced to chaos and the 
English Episcopacy hopelessly discredited. These are very serious threats, 
and Churchmen, and all others who care for the religious welfare of the country, 
are naturally impressed by them. 

On the other hand, it is freely admitted that one object of the Book is to 
legalize the teaching and practices of a section of Churchmen who do not 
hesitate to avow their conviction that the Reformation was a disaster in our 
national life, and that they are determined to undo that disaster. They are 
confessedly working for a Counter Reformation. 

It is idle to pretend that no serious theological question is involved or 
that there is no change of doctrine. The purpose of the Book is to legalize 
the position of those who glory in their effort to restore what they call Catholic 
doctrine. But Parliament is assured that it is quite incompetent to discuss 
questions of theology. In one sense this is certainly true. The discussion 
of doctrine in Parliament could not fail to engender serious and unprofitable 
bitterness, where such great varieties of religious opinion exist. 

The conclusion frequently drawn is that Parliament should accept the 
verdict of Church Assemblies, and allow the Church to have her own way and 
manage her own services. The difficulty is that Parliament cannot do this 
without thereby committing itself to approval of the contents of the Deposited 
Book. For that Book is a schedule of a Measure which is to have the force 
of a Statute of the Realm. What Parliament is asked to do is to stamp with 
national approval a highly contentious theological document. For whatever 
purpose Members of the House of Commons were elected, they were not elected 
to give national approval to theological documents. 

It is necessary to enforce this point, for there is much confusion about it. 
The Church of England is not a sect which comes to Parliament saying, ‘‘ We 
have agreed to alter our doctrines and worship and we ask to have such 
approval as the law requires for the purpose.”” The Church of England is so 
completely @ part and parcel of the constitution of the Realm that its collection 
of its tithes, the management of its dilapidations, its arrangement for pen- 
sioning its clergy, its demolition of churches, its ecclesiastical courts and all 
its machinery can only be dealt with either by Acts of Parliament or by 
Measures that have the force of Acts of Parliament. The tie between Church 
and State is so intimate that the State has to bear the ultimate responsibility 
of all Church legislation. With the best will in the world to assist the Church, 
the State as represented by Parliament cannot escape this responsibility. 

Consequently, while Parliament is untiringly and not untruly reminded 
of its theological incompetence, at the same time it is urged, under threats 
of ecclesiastical disaster, to assume responsibility for a theological document. 
It is asked to commend to the Nation and Empire vestments, wafers, reservation 
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of the Sacrament, prayers for the dead, and all the doctrinal subtleties of the 
new prayer of Consecration. Can Parliament honestly undertake such a 
responsibility as this? Is it not obvious that its answer must be that if the 
Church wishes for doctrinal alterations it must put itself into a position in 
which those changes can be made without throwing the final responsibility 
for them on Parliament. It is not merely that the formal assent of Parliament 
to matters which it does not profess to understand is in the nature of a farce, 
The position is worse than that. Parliament is asked to uphold to England 
and the Empire as the type of the public worship and as ‘‘ the pure profession 
of the Gospel’? a Book which it has had no time to examine, no power to 
amend, and no competence or training to estimate. Ought the Church to blame 
Parliament if it shrinks from so grave a responsibility ? 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, 
(Signed) E. A. Knox (Bishop). 
18 BECKENHAM GROVE, 
; SHORTLANDS, 
KENT. 
October 14, 1927. 


